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EDUCATION IN THE LEGISLATURE. | but when any text-book is changed it cannot 
—- | be again changed for three years. The 
HE Legislature, after a very long session, purpose of the law is a good one, and it 
adjourned on the 27thof May. It passed should be carefully obeyed by all concerned, 
a small number of general acts, and avery large |The words * school superintendent” should 
number of special ones. Among the latter _ have been stricken from the bill as it is now a 
were many authorizing boards of directors to | penal offense, punishable by fine and impris- 
borrow money, and making changes in the | onment, fora superintendent of schools to take 
local school laws of cities and boroughs. In any part in the adoption of text-books, 
these the readers of the Journat cannot have CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 
much interest; but they will want to know A law was passed in 1867 authorizing cities 
what their representatives did in a general way , and boroughs having over ten thousand inhab. 
for the cause of popular education. We pro- | itants to elect superintendents for their schools, 
pose to gratify this desire, so far as it can be _ and, when so elected, defining their powers 
done in a brief article. and duties, This law is not compulsory in its 
CHANGES IN TEXT-BOOKS. character; but all the cities and boroughs in the 
commonwealth having the requisite number of 
inhabitants, except three, Allegheny, Lancaster 
and Norristown, have voluntarily elected super- 
| intendents under it, and not one of them, it is 
| believed, would be willing to dispense with 
| such an officer. There are now fifteen such 
| officers receiving, in the aggregate, annual sala- 
| ries amounting to $23,250. 


The law concerning text-books, as it has 
stood for many years, permitted changes to be 
made in the books used in the schools every 
year. Such frequent changes in text-books as 
were made under this law were thought to 
involye a burdensome expense to parents, and 
to be without material advantage to pupils, 
To remedy these evils was the design of the 
Act ** To Paced frequent changes a school- The good effects of the law of 1867 are $0 
books.” The text of this law is as follows: | 4PParent that certain cities and boroughs witha 

Section 1. That hereafter the board of directors of any | less number of inhabitants than ten thousand, 
district, the controllers in cities and boroughs, or any desiring to elect superintendents, petitioned the 
school superintendent, shall sot order or make any change | legislature to extend the law so as to embrace 
in the school- books or series of text-books used in any all towns having a population of seven thousand 
school under his or their superintendence, direction or | or over, and their wishes were complied with, 


control more than once in every period of three years, and The | d d k 
any laws or parts of laws inconsistent herewith be and € law 1s a good one, and marks a step In our 





the same are hereby repealed. progress towards that complete supervision 
Szction 2. Any school director, controller or superin- | which every system of schools needs. 


tendent who shall violate the provisions of this act shall | In favor of the policy of electing school 


be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and ,upon conviction ‘ ‘ 
thereof shall be sentenced by the court to pay a fine not superintendents in large towns, we quote a 


exceeding two hundred dollars and be deprived of his | paragraph from the late report of the State Su- 
office. perintendent of Common Schools. He says: 


It will be observed at once upon reading it ia A system of schools in.a large town should be 
that this law simply means that when the books = a compact organization, a well-rounded, har- 
now in use are changed no further change can moniously-working whole; and an army has 
take place withinthree years. The books now | not more need of a general than such a system 
in use—all or any of them—can be changed has of a responsible head. The school prop- 
the present year, next year or the year after; | erty should be carefully looked after. The pupils, 
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their grades, their classes, their studies, their re- | 
citations, all need the attention of some one who | 
has the whole field before him; and the teach. | 
ers themselves, young in mind and heart, can 
very badly do without the counsel and care of 
a school-father. The teachers, too, lose in- | 
terest in their work without some one to advise, 

strengthen and cheer. A competent man, 

loving his work, placed at the head of the 

school system of a town, can interpenetrate the 

whole with a new life. He can make it feel 

his touch at every nerve. He can mould it 

into comeliness, arouse al] its latent strength, 

and fire all about it with an ambition that will 

accomplish much that is good and great.” 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINERS. 


The Board of Examiners at the State Nor- 
mal schools heretofore consisted of at least three 
principles of such schools, designated by the 
State Superintendent, the principal of the school 
whose students were under examination being 
one. The law was so changed at the recent 
session as to provide “ that all examinations of 
the graduating classes at the State Normal 
Schools shall be conducted by a board of which 
the State Superintendent or his deputy shall be 
president ; two principals of Normal Schools, 
of whom the principal of the school whose 


| them a grammar book. 


students are under examination shal] be one, | 


and two County Superintendents of the dis- 
trict in which the school is located, to be ap- 
pointed by the State Superintendent.” The 
change is expected to secure more satisfactory 
examinations, and to promote harmonious ac- 
tion on the part of all concerned in the issuing 
of teachers’ certificates. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 1 


The tavorable opinion with which the Leg. 
islature regarded Normal Schools and the work 
they are doing for the Common Schools of the 
State in training teachers for them is shown in 
the generous appropriations made to sustain 
those now in operation and to establish new 


ones. The following are the items of this 
account. 
For the education of teachers in the Normal 
Schools of the Commonwealth..............$15,000 00 
For the Education of Young Colored Men for 
Teachers, at Lincoln University...;........ 2,500 00 


For the State Norm. School at West Chester 15,000 00 
To aid the Cumberland Valley State Normal 

Bi cssnentensemscetseescecstccsesncssines £5,000 60 
To aid the Indiana State Normal School....., 15,000 00 

The two last named appropriations are con. 
ditional. The State has obligated itself to 
contribute these amounts on condition that cer- 
tain much larger amounts shall be contributed | 
by the citizens. But the appropriation of 


$62,500 in one year for the purposes of Nor- 
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mal instruction is creditable alike to the State 
and its representatives. 
APPROPRIATION TO COMMON SCHOOLS, 

It is with the heartiest satisfaction the fact 
is announced that the State has taken another 
grand step forward by appropriating $650,000 
for the support of Common Schools. After 
an heroic struggle, the appropriation was lifted 
up in 1868 from $355,000 to $500,000, and 
now, by a similar effort and to some extent by 
the aid of the same men, it is made $650,000. 
In itself, this is a small amount, and will do 
very little toward educating for the year the 
goo.coo children of the commonwealth. In- 
deed, it is scarcely sufficient to buy each of 
But it marks progress, 
shows growth, and will give much needed en- 
couragement to the thousands of sorely taxed 
districts in all parts of the State; for, let it be 
remembered, every dollar given by the State is 
a dollar less to he raised by local taxation. 
Those who favor this appropriation actually 
vote money into the people’s pockets, not out 
of them. Our schools this year will cost us 
over $8,000,000. The money must be raised, 
and the simple question is how much of it the 
State ought to pay,and how much should be 
raised in the districts by local taxation, If the 
State derived its revenues from taxation, it might 
be good policy to make small State appropria- 
tions to schools; but they are not to any great 
extent derived from this source, and the people 
rightfully claim some direct benefit from them. 

For the increased appropriation to common 
schools, the friends of education are indebted 
to many good and true men of both parties in 
the two Houses. Were it not for the length of 
the list, we would like to name them. There 
is one name, however, that in justice must not 
be omitted: it is that of John S. Mann, of 
Potter county. Mr. Mann took a personal in- 
terest in the appropriation to common schools, 
and, when others were ready to yield, he stood 
firm, and at last succeeded in his efforts. It 
should be remembered, also, that to Mr. Mann 


| we were very largely indebted for the increased 
| appropriation of 1868. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 
To the great credit of the legislature, let it 


| be said that the magnificent sum of $520,000 


was appropriated for the maintenance and in- 
struction of the destitute orphans of our de- 
ceased soldiers and sailors, and that, too, with- 


' out a single word of objection from any quarter. 
Pennsylvania, at the close of the late civil war, ° 


found within her borders many thousands of 
children orphaned by the death of fathers who 


_had patriotically taken up arms in defense of 


their country ; and, with a breadth of charity 


‘ 























1871. | Eaucation 
unequaled in the history of this or any other 
country, she determined to make herself the 
father of the fatherless. In pursuance of this 
philanthropic policy she provided schools and 
homes, and has gathered into them up to the 
present time over 5,000 destitute soldiers’ or 
phans, These she has maintained and in- 
structed at an expense to her treasury of over 
$3,000,000, and the good work still goes on. 
All her orphan children, left without support 
by the merciless hand of war, are welcome to 
partake of her noble benefaction. She offers 
them all the good $520,000 will purchase dur- 

.ing the year 1871. Sacred trust! Let those 
into whose hands it is placed prove worthy to 
dispense so grand a charity ! 

ENLARGED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

The late Legislature enacted ** That from 
and after the passage of this act all the duties 
performed by the Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphans shall be done and performed by the 
Superintendent of Common Schools.” This 
enactment enlarges the School Department so 
as to embrace the Orphan Schools. It con- 
sists now of three great divisions : Common 
ScuHoots, Norwat ScuHoots, and OrpHan 
ScHoots. These now have an organic connec- 
tion, and embraceal] the educational institutions 
in the State,except colleges and academies,which 
simply send in annual reports to the Depart- 
ment, but have no closer relation to it. 





in Prussia. 
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about $9,000,000. Of this sum the legisla- 
ture at its late session appropriated about $1,- 
250,000. The rest will be raised by local tax- 
ation, 

No one of the great interests now centered 
in the School Department necessarily loses any- 
thing in distinctive character or dignity by its 
connection with the others; and, with an effi- 
cient administration, much can be gained by 
each from its relationship to the others, as a 
member of a common body. 


—— —-—- 


EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 





BY DR. J, W. HOYT. 





IRST among the nations to adopt syste- 

matic regulations for the instruction of the 
people, and faithful to this policy through the 
strifes and upheavals of more than three hun- 
dred years, Prussia is fully entitled to its pres- 
ent rank as first in the educational world. 

The principal divisions are provinces, of 
which, in 1865, there were ten, and these are 
sub-divided into regencies, circles and parishes. 
Its system of public instruction wears the 
features of a strong government. Atits head 
stands the minister of education and of eccle- 
siastical and medical affairs, and a central coun- 
cil, of which he is president. The council is 


The magnitude of the interest centered in | divided into sections corresponding to the three 


the School Department as now constituted may 


be learned from the following brief statement: | 


The officers of the Schoo] Department prop- 
er consist of a Superintendent, a Deputy Su- 
perintendent, two Inspectors of Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools, five Clerks and a Messenger. 

The Common Schools are managed by sixty- 
five county superintendents, fifteer city and 
borough superintendents, thirteen thousand one 
hundred directors, and seventeen thousand six 
hundred teachers. The pupils in these schools 
number nearly 900,000. 

There are now ten State Normal Schools in 
operation and preparing to zo into operation. 
The officers of these institutions, including 
Trustees, Principals and Faculties, number prob- 
ably two hundred. They have at this time 
about two thousand students. The value of 
the property is about $500,000. 

The soldiers’ orphans have been placed in 
some forty schools and homes. The number 
of orphans in these institutions is now about 
’ thirty-six hundred, and there are at least two 
hundred and fifty persons employed in taking 
care of and instructing them. 

The cost of this vast system so far as it is 
paid by the State will reach the present year 








general interests of the department; the one 
devoted to the establishment and care of schools, 
being the educational cabinet of the minister, 
and occupied in devising plans and executing 
such measures as meet with his approval and 
have the sanction of the law. Next below is 
the provincial council, having general control 
of secondary education, and primary normal 
schools, A sub-division of this consistory 
(Schulcollegium) has charge of the primary 
schools of its province, being empowered to 
execute the statutes made and provided, and to 
decide upon the use of text-books, subject to 
the approval of the minister, to whom all 
transactions are reported, 
Immediately below this is the church and 
school section of the supreme council of the 
regency, charged with the examination and ap- 
pointment of teachers in the primary schools, 
with keeping the schools in good condition 
and with collecting and disbursing school funds. 
It is presided over by the school councilor 
(Schulrath), who is a member of the regency 
council, and entitled to a seat in the consis- 
tory of a provincial council, to which, on be- 
half of the church and school committee, he 
makes report. 
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t The educational officials of a circle are the 
councilor of the circle (Landrath) and the in- 
spector, a clergyman, whose duty to watch 
over the schools of the several parishes of his 
circle is an essential part of his ecclesiastical 
functions. Finally, each parish must have its 
school, and each school its committee of super- 
vision (Schu/oorstand) consisting of the curate, 


two magistrates, from two to four notable per- | 
sons of the parish, and its inspector, usually | 


the parish clergyman, 

In the larger towns and cities the general 
management of all the schools is intrusted to a 
board called the school deputation, This 
board consists of the burgomaster (mayor), 
members of the municipal council, pastors, and 
directors of the higher schools, while there is 
also a committee of management for each 
school. 

Each of the heads of council, from the high- 
est to the lowest civil division of the country 


is appointed by the government, and each has | 


the power of veto over the acts of the council, 


board, or committee over which he presides, | 


and in certain cases, over the appointing or 
elective school privileges of the people. Thus 


the entire schoo] system is in the hands of | 


the central power at Berlin. 
The schools rise in gradation in the follow- 


[Juty, 


| qual to the charge, the circle, the province, 
| and the State, join equally in meeting the ex- 
| penses. 
| Provision is made for teachers in exemption 
| from military duty during their studies, prepa- 
ratory for and when engaged in instructional 
service, if in the opinion of the authorities 
they cannot be spared from their work; also, 
for compensation while thus employed, and 
for support when no longer able tu serve, 
| The number of pupils that may be placed un- 
der the care of one instructor is always regula- 
ted by law. While attendance is strictly ob- 
_ligatory upon the scholars, provided during 
| school age, from seven to fourteen—unless by 
special permission—parents furnishing instruc- 
tion in other ways are not released from sup- 
port of the public institutions. To increase 
the necessity for the education of children 
whom poverty or the avarice of parents might 
tempt to place at work, to the neglect of school 
opportunities, the law prohibits by severe pen- 
alties the employment of any person under 
sixteen years of age, unless satisfied by certifi- 
cate from the school authorities that he has a 
knowledge of the required rudimentary branch- 
es of education. Exceptions are made in cases 


| where an employer of large numbers of young 


ing order: Elementary, lower burgher, higher | 


burgher, real, pro-gymnasia, gymnasia, and 
universities. 
schools of the three grades, and a great variety 
of special schools devoted to instruction in the 


There are, besides these, normal | 


practical arts, in the application of science to | 


industry, in liberal professions, and in the fine 
arts. 

Religious instruction is an invariable rule, 
though the State expressly provides that * chil- 
dren whom the law allows to be brought up in 
any other religion than that which is being 
taught in the public schools cannot be com- 


pelled to attend the religious instruction given | 
| their positions as leaders of popular education. 


in the same.” The latest regulations upon 
this subject (1851) are to the effect that ‘in 


the people’s school all possible regard shall be | 


had to denominational relations, and religious in- 
struction left to the conduct of the respective 
religious bodies.” As arule,where Protestants 
and Catholics are each in a sufficient number to 


render it practicable, separate schools are es- 


tablished. 


Any parish, however, may have a | 


mixed school, if there is general agreement to | 


do so, and the authorities concur. Most of 
the public schools are open to all children of 
proper age and qualifications, without respect 
to sex. 

In regard to support of schoo!s, each parish 


must maintain its own, if able, and being une- , 


persons maintains a good school, at his own 
expense for the instruction of his employses 
during a certain number of hours each day; 
and a default to furnish any child in such eme 
ploy this opportunity, three times in five years, 
forfeits to the employer the right to forever 
after engage in his service any under that age. 

The Prussian government, while dispensing 
from its general funds only so much as is needed 
to make good the deficit in local taxes and 
school fees for primary instruction, does yet, 
by its school enactments and liberality, so keep 
equal to their demand the great cody of its 
people, that all ranks and denominations seem 
to have a common pride in the mainterance of 


And since the people are the basis of all finan- 
cial possibilities within the dispensation of 
public authorities, their readiness to contribute 
to all classes of secondary, special and superior 
schools must be equally great, since, besides its 
nearly 25,000 common schools with an atten- 
dance of about 3,000,000 children, Prussia 
presents an array of institutions of the higher 
and highest rank no less honorable to its liber- 
ality and wisdom. No enumeration of these 
| will be made here, as in the body of this re- 
port there will be frequent occasions to refer to 
them in illustration of the grades under discus- 
sion. In no country in the world, however, is 


the public outlay of means for schools of all 
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classes more liberally responded to by the 
popular, voluntary purse—a standing argument 
against the few who undertake to make it ap- 
pear that the people who are compelled to 
have elementary education do not value it, or 
make haste to add to it ; and a perpetual me- 
morial to other nations in favor of popular school 
instruction. From Report to Congress. 
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IGNORANCE A SOURCE OF CRIME. 








BY J. B, BITTINGER, D. D. 





Extract from the Transactions of the National Congress 
on Penitentiary Discipline. 

GNORANCE is a source of crime. It 

operates in various ways—first to expose 
men to it, and then to prepare men for it. 
The uncultivated mind is weakened by non-use. 
For lack of ideas it is left to the suggestions of 
the animal appetites and their debasing and 
corrupting tendency. Ina land of books and 
schools ignorance isnot consistent with self- 
respect or manliness ; even the pitiable stand- 
ard set up in prison statistics—to be able to 
read—is far above many of the adults who 
enter their walls ; but when we erect the higher 
and truer one of being able to read with facil- 
ity and zest—such proficiency as puts knowl- 
edge both as a pastime and a power within 
man’s reach—how beggarly is the show among 
our prison population. 

The average per cent. of the State Prison 
population of New York (1864) that could 
not read was 32. Now admitting that the re- 
mainder could read, and not disparaging the 
quality of it, the percentage stated shows eleven 
times more ignorance among those 2,500 than 
among the total adult population of the State. 
Only three per cent. of those outside the peni- 
tentiaries could not read, while thirty-two per 
cent. of those inside could not. Even not 
knowing how to read is eleven times more 
likely to lead to crime than if a man can read ; 
or,as Dr. Hines puts it, one-third of the crime 
is committed by two-hundredths of the popu- 
lation. Ninety-seven per cent. of the non- 
prison population could read, while only sixty- 
eight per cent. of the prison population could 
read. Knowing how to read is two-thirds as 
favorable to honesty as not knowing. In other 
words, knowledge is more preventive of crime 
than promotive of virtue. 

But as the want of practical knowledge is as 
really ignorance as the want of book knowl- 
edge, the following figures from Mr. Byers, 
late chaplain of the Ohio Penitentiary, are 
more to the point as to the influence of ignor- 
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ance upon crime; Out of 2,120 under his care, 
sixty-seven per cent, were uneducated, that is, 
men who could only read, or who could merely 
scratch their names; fourteen per cent. did not 
know their a b c’s; seventy-four per cent. had 
never learned a trade. Here we have eighty- 
one per cent. ignorant of books, and seventy- 
four per cent. ignorant of a trade. Apply 
these proportionsto the outside population, and 
what a mass of ignorance and helplessness it 
would make. 

Hugh Miller, himself a mechanic and a 
shrewd observer, speaks of the influence of 
there two kinds of knowledge as follows: *I 
found that the intelligence which results from 
a fair schoo] education, sharpened by a subse- 
quent taste for reading, very much heightened, 
in certain items, the standard by which my 
comrades regulated their con°uct—not against 
intemperance or licentiousness—but against 
theft and the grosser and more creeping forms 
of untruthfulness and dishonesty.” 


& 
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BAD ENGLISH FROM PUBLIC OF- 
FICERS. 








N a recent communication to the public, 
emanating from a highly responsible bod 
officially connected with the common schools 













of Pennsylvania, I find this remarkable sentence: , 


“‘ The vital principle, the very fcundation of 
the only proper plan of education, is never 
laid, or even attempted to be laid.” Now we 
all know that hens lay eggs, but I never knew 
that people laid princip es, to say nothing of the 
exceedingly awkward expression, ‘ attempted 
to be laid.” The sentence awakens a strong 
suspicion that but a very superficial foundation 
was laid in the education of the writer of the 
passage I have criticised, 

A lady of intelligence, who had long been 
employed in teaching in the common schools 
of the State, informed me, some years ago, that 
the county superintendent of one of the oldest 
ccunties in Pennsylvania, a man who received 
annually the very considerable sum of a thou 
sand dollars a year for his services, had on one 
occasion, when she herself was present, given 
to a class whose qualificaticns for teaching the 
English tongue he was examining, a sentence 
which he had selected for the purpose of test- 
ing their proficiency in the language, with this 
injunction: “Now put that through,” the 
word ‘put” being pronounced as if it had 
been the first syllable of the word * putty.” 
The sentence, if sentence it can be called, is a 
piece of unmitigated slang. 

I, myself, was accustomed, many years ag, 
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to use the labored annual reports of a certain 
ompous County S :perintendentas exercises in 
alse syntax for my 2ran.mar classes, and it 
would have been difficul: tc find anything in 
print better suited to my ps-pose, whether 
violations of concord or the misuse of words 
were the thing requ'red. 

Now, we cannot expect teachers to employ 
pure English habitually in the school-room, 
when their superiors in position—I will not 
say qualifications—set them such examples as 
these. And I presume_no one will deny that 
it is in vain to expect purity of expression on 
the part of scholars while their teachers habit- 
ually address them in bad English. A teacher 
who has for forty years constantly violated the 
grammar rule: “ Prepositions govern the ob- 
jective case,” by the use of such locutions as 
*¢ He spoke to Eliza and I,” is not likely to 
succeed in establishing a very high standard of 
literary culture among her scholars, and still 
less likely to do so, is she whose ignorance 
or carelessness leads to she use of such expres- 
sions as ‘ My scholars won’t take no care of 
theirselves.” And yet both these solecisms 
are taken from the conversation of teachers in 
the school-room. 

Every observant person knows that these vio- 
lations of good English are very general, even 
among those who occupy high and remune- 
rative positions, in connection with our schools. 
It is no wonder that intelligent people begin to 
regard the study of grammar as useless. There 
is no effectual remedy for this prevalent sole- 
Cism and slang but the close and careful study 
of the classical English authors, whose works 
&re now within the reach of all. NOBODY. 
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COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOLS. | 








OUBTLESS normal schools are much 
needed, but I wish to call attention to 
what I think is an evil under the sun. County 
superintendents bave begun to do most of the nor 
mal training, during a few weeks in the summer. 
A superintendent, strange to say, can have 
a much larger school in a few weeks than any 
other teacher can raise in as many months of 
laborious, conscientious teachinz. As Crom- 
well would say: Why is this thus? Does the 
office make a man a good teacher? Can a six 
or nine weeks’ course accomplish what takes 
months and years in our ol |-fashioned schools ? 
or, can it be that the county superintendent 
has some inducement to offer to his scholars, 
that other teachers cannot command ? 
= Leaving this question to be solved by the 


[July, 


is, I submit that these short summer terms will 
only cultivate a superficial set of teachers, 
The education of our instructors should be 
more thorough and substantial than is possible 
in such schools. If they continue much longer, 
in my opinion, the State Normals, the Acade- 
mies and Seminaries had as well shut their 
doors; for so far as educating teachers is con- 
cerned their occupation will be gone, 

JOSEPH WAUGH. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 





BY SAMUEL F. COOPER, TEACHER, ARMSTRONG 
COUNTY, PA. 





HE natural disposition of children for 

mischief has been the cause of much de- 
bate respecting the proper method of govern- 
ing them in the school-room, some contending 
that Solomon was right in saying, ** The rod 
and reproof give wisdom,” and others, that the 
use of the rod in the school-room isa relict of 
barbarism that should be dispensed with. The 
New Testament speaks of a time when “ the 
lion shall lie down with the lamb.” When 
that time shall arrive, no doubt thenatural dis- 
position of children will be so changed that 
moral suasion will have the desired effect, but 
until such time shall come the rod must be used 
occasionally in the school-room, and a teacher 
who has skill in governing need use it only 
occasionally—only in extreme cases. 

A teacher should give his pupils plenty of 
work to do, and he should require the work to 
be very well done; he should never spend his 
time in listening to bad recitations, and he will 
never be obliged to do so if he has tact. It is 





| terest in the minds of his pupils for learning 
| that they will have their lessons well prepared 
and, if they do this, there will remain no time 
| for mischief and very little desire to violate the 
rules of the school. The teacher who thus 
keepshis pupils employed will have very little 
trouble in keeping order in his school. 

A teacher must have the love and respect of 
his pupils to govern well ; and if they find that 
he is competent, that he labors faithfully for 
their improvement, that he is no tyrant, that 
he will punish them only when they really 
deserve punishment, that he is really and truly 
their friend, then they will love and respect 
him, and will not so frequently offend him by 
violating his rules. 





I have known boys having the reputation of 


| being very bad boys, who would weep when 


wise, by those who know what human nature | called up for trial for violating any of the rules 


| part of the teacher’s duty to create such an in- 
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of the school. 


fear the rod. Ix 


Gabelsberger’s Short-Hand. 
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Aad -et these boys did not | About a year ago a very largely attended anni- 
would have taken very hard | versary convention of literary dignitaries assem- 


whipping t> rave caused them to shed a tear, | bled at Vienna todo honor to the memory of the 
and if the teacher had excited their combative- | inventor, and to the growing use and value of 


ness, they would have suffered with the stoi- | the art of short-hand, 


cism of the Indian, without a quiver of a 
nerve. The fear of punishment did not cause 
them to weep, but they had offended their 
. teacher and were sorry for it. 

I have known boys possessing the same traits 
of character tell the teacher that they knew it 
was his duty to punish them for violating his 
rules in order to keep his word inviolate and 
preserve good order in his school. This pun- 


| 





ishment he inflicted, but atthe same time re- | 


tained their affection and esteem. 


| 


What was said and 
done there fully justifies the otherwise extraor- 
dinary declaration of the writer in De Bow (O. 
M. Tennison), that “light is spreading and the 
nations are only now beginning to learn to 
write.” 

The life of the inventor of phonography 
was written for a German periodical, the 
Panstenographikon, in pursuance of a resolution 
of the convention. 

Mr. Pitman has had many valuable testi- 
monials presented to him by the admirers of 


Some teachers govern entirely by fear. From | his system and of himself—on one occasion a 
experience the writer would not recommend that purse containing 2,500 dollars, The popularity 


mode of government. 
was a school in his township that was consid- 
ered unmanageable, the directors gave it to him, 
He always succeeded in preserving order and 
in having work done, by doing no little hard 
flogging, thus governing entirely by fear. But 


the pupils took every advantage possible, when | 


his eyes were not directly upon them, to do 
mischief. They looked on him as their com 
mon enemy, and he regarded them as being a 


number of little scoundrels who must be pun- | 


ished for the least remissness of duty. Happily, 
time and experience have since greatly modi- 
fied his opinions on methods of school g »vern- 
ment. ; 

A teacher should go into the school-room 
resolved to maintain good order. He should 
never swerve from that determination if he 
would win success. If he cannot have such 
order, he had better choose some other pro- 
fession, for no man can do proper work in a 
disorderly school where pupils are not taught 
those habits of industry and perseverance, nec- 
essary for their success in life, and those habits 
of self-government and obedience to “the po w- 
ers that be,” that will make them good, law- 
abiding citizens of the State or community in 
which they reside. 





GABELSBERGER’S SHORT-HAND. 
W. GEORGE WARING. 


ONDITIONAL on the Editor’s leave, I 
propose to make some remarks upon the 
article on Gabelsberger’s Short-hand from De 
Bow’s Review, copied in the December num- 
ber of the Scoot JournaL, page 164. 
This system is, as the writer says, highly 
valued in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, etc. 








| coming light.” 


Some years ago, ifthere | of Mr. Pitman’s art is attested by the immense 


sale which his works have reached. Nearly a 
million instruction books have been sold. 

As these two systems are contrasted in the 
(De Bow’s Review) article, some specifications 


| of the principal points of difference may be 


interesting to those of your readers who may 
wish to ‘begin to write” and to bask in the 
And as this light is no igais 
fatuus, and as the art of writing is not improv- 
ing with other improvements among us, the 
subject is particularly appropriate to an educa- 
tional journal of to day. These arts of the 
great German and English inventors go down 
to the lowest foundations of language, the 
simplest first articulations, in order to attain 
their needed brevity and simplicity. Our 
common English orthography does not detail 
so minutely. Hence, in order to compare the 
systems referred to, some things must be pre- 
mised : 

1. A vowel is properly a sound that is breathed out 
through the open mouth without any contact of the 
modulated organs, the lips, teeth, tongue 01 palate; and 
it always requires a vocal vibration, unless it is merely 
whispered forth. 

2. No consonant is thus formed but itis distinguished 
by a/ways requiring a contact of some of the modulated 
organs. Nearly half the consonants, too, are a/ways 
whispered, that is, the full voice or vocal vibration cannot 
be used in uttering them This vibration is readily per- 
ceived by placing the fingers against the larynx while 
uttering aloud any vowel, or semi-vowel, or liquid. If 
the mutez are pronounced together with a vowel, as pa 
tea chew ko fie sha, Ge., the vibration will not be felt nor 
the full voice heard till the vowel is sounded. 

3. It follows that only one movement of the organs of 
speech is necessary to utter a consonant and a vowel 
either preceding or following, because the close of the 
utterance of the one, the consonant for example, leaves 
the organs all in position for breathing forth the vowel, 
without a second movement, the one breath flow ‘being 
continuous for both. 

4. The hand can make a movement as quietly as the 
mouth, but it cannot make two movements to each one 








Io 


made in the mouth. Hence it cannot write a consonant 
and a vowel (requiring two motions), while the mouth 
does it with only one; unless indeed the hands could be 
#0 trained that while one keeps pace with the mouth in 
marking the consonantsas they are uttered, the other 
could put in the vowels. Such dexterity is perhaps un 
attainable. 

But it is possible, and in the highest degree 
desirable, that the writer in these fast days 
should be able to follow a speaker word for 
word, and with a script entirely legible. Every 
day there are wanted more and more of secre- 
taries and clerks who can follow dictation 
without breaking the connection of ideas, or of 
language, and who can save the time of busy 
directors of extensive operations by catching 
and securing every word as it is uttered. 

Now, it may be laid down as an axiom that 
the form of writing which attains the fullest 
brevity in one language will not so well fit any 
other. Advantage must be taken of the more 
frequent combinations of sounds; these are 
classed and fitted with adequate script-forms, 
but as they differ totally in different languages, 
it is always found more or less awkward to 
write words of one Janguage in the short-hand 
of another. It is quite possible, however, and 
is of course often done, and with a correctness 
that elicits surprise. The only defect is in 
speed or brevity. 

We can now compare the two methods in 
chief points of difference. Both use a mere 
touch or stroke of the pen to express each con- 
sonant or movement of the organs of speech. 
But in Gabelsberger’s system these strokes 
must be modified to express the different yow- 
els, thus falling behind in speed. While Pit- 
man’s, by ingenious methods, yet perfectly 
simple and regular, writes the skeleton of each 
word with rather fewer movements of the pen 
than those of the mouth, and by improvements 
only lately fully developed, indicates the places 
and character of the sounds of the vowels with- 
out any extra movement whatever ot the pen, 
so that the writing is quite legible if left with 
only such vowels here and there inserted as 
cannot be intimated by rule, yet admitting of 
all being afterward placed, just as if we would 
go over our ordinary writing a second time to 
dot i’s and cross t’s; Gabelsberger’s method 
does not admit of this convenience, and what 
vowels are inserted must be written while the 
word is being traced. 





DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 


S the time is rapidly approaching when 
the new Boards of Directors for the com- 
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what shall be their policy toward the teachers, 
during the next term, in regard to salary, 
length of term, &c., permit me to say a few 
words in behalf of one feature in the regula. 
tion of school affairs, which usually receives 
but little attention from direc:ors, and that 
little frequently of a disparaging character, 

I refer'to the district institute. It seems an 
unquestionable fact that the reason why a dis- 
trict institute is not in active operation in every 
school district in Pennsylvania, is simply be- 
cause its value and importance are not fully 
comprehended by those who should be the 
prime movers in the matter. I do not pre. 
tend to have a deeper insight into the princi- 
ples involved in the solution of the question of 
universal education than the hundreds of in- 
telligent school directors throughout the State, 
under whose jurisdiction no institutes have 
been organized or encouraged; neither would 
I intimate that I am qualified to advise them 
as to their course of action; butI plead rather 
than dictate. My experience in connection 
with the district institute has been such as to 
give me a practical and positive knowledge of 
its intrinsic worth, imperceptible though it be 
to the casual observer who keeps himself aloof 
from its exercises; and I am prepared to say 
that directors have but to witness the effects 
of a well-managed institute to be convinced of 
its value. 

What I have to say in favor of district insti- 
tutes is the result of experience. For the 
greater part of all I know of teaching I am in- 
debted to the agency of the district institute. 

Young teachers can obtain very valuable 
hints relating to the art of pedagogics, from 
the valuable professional works which are now 
circulated ; but very often these books are read 
without that attentive care and reflection which 
would render their perusal truly beneficial, or, 
perhaps, read in vacation, so that by the time 
the schools re-open the practical ideas suggest- 
ed are displaced by more recent impressions, 
The reason why young teachers do not derive 
a great deal of benefit trom county institutes 
seems very plain to me. In nearly all insti- 
tutes of this class the leading feature, absorb- 
ing the major part of time, is the delivering of 
lectures on various educational topics by some 
prominent ins ructor from abroad. Of these, 
fully twenty per cent. fails to meet the object 
of the institute, because they do not treat of 
matters concerning the immediate duties of the 
school-room; twenty per cent. more is 
couched in such high-flown language that the 
lower-class of teachers, who more especially 
need instruction, find it impossible to get at its 


ing school year will organize and determine | meaning ; and the remainder, if practical, is 
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veiy generally adapted to graded schools. This 
the novice who has charge of a mixed school, 
containing pupils of all grades, the most ardu- 
ous ard trying position of all, is told to modify 
so as to meet the requirements of his school— 
a task which he finds exceedingly difficult. 

Now let usreturn to our district institute, 
and view its modus operandi. WHere there are 
no imposing lecturers engaged to present their 
beautiful theories at twenty dollars per day ; 
here there are no plans that need modification ; 
the instruction is given by the more experi- 
enced teachers, and presented ready for the 
young tyro to take to his school-room and use. 
Here, all is harmony and comparative equality ; 
advice is asked, and received in language that 
all understand. And, for myself, I must ac- 
knowledge that from an humble district institute, 
where we used to meet once in a fortnight, 
more useful hints were carried away to my 
school-room and there successfully applied, 
than from all the county institutes attended 
during the first years of my experience. 

Therefore, what I wish to plead for is that 
every board of directors in the State which makes 
any pretentions to intelligent action, especially 
in country districts where inexperienced teach- 
ers are more numerous, stipulate in their arti- 
cles of agreement, that during the coming term 
there shall be twenty days of teaching and two 
days of institutes to a month, with penalty at- 
tached for absence without a good excuse; 
and my word for it, the standard of teaching 
will rapidly advance. 

«* Why don’t teachers organize institutes on 
their own account if they are so beneficial?” 
The objections to this policy are manifold ; 
one of the most serious is that just those teach- 
ers who need the encouragement and. instruc- 
tion of an active institute are the ones who 
would not attend. 

** Would such teachers be benefited if they 
were compelled under penalty to attend?” 
There would be some hope of awakening them, 
for they would either have to join the others 
in the exercises, or expose their wooden quali- 
ties to the derision of all present, which they 
would scarcely be willing todo; and even if 
they derived no benefit from the exercises, it 
would at least relieve the pupils under their 
charge for some days from ‘“tramping the 
treadmill,” by which they would lose nothing ; 
whereas. the active teachers in the district, 
those who have their hearts in the work, would 
do more good teaching in twenty days than 
they otherwise would in twenty-two. By all 


means let us have a district institute in every 
district. It is a ‘*consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” 


DOCTORE. 





A New Theorem. 





II 


A NEW THEOREM. 





BY JAMES ANDERSON, EXAMINER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 





F within any right-angled triangle an isosceles triangle 
be formed, havi: g for its base the hypothenuse of the 
right-angled triangle, and one of its equal sides taking 
the direction of the perpendicular, either of the equal 
sides of the isosceles triangle thus formed will be equal 
to the square described upon the hypothenuse of the 
right-angled triangle divided by twice the perpendicular, 
Let B FC be any right-angled triangle; draw AC 

equal to A B, making B A C an isosceles triangle. 

— 2 

BC hypoth, 

Then will ABorA Care To 











F Cc 


From B let fall the perpendicular BD upon, CA pro» 
duced. 

Since the square described upon the sum of any two 
lines is equivalent to the sum of the squares described 
upon the two lines, increased by twice the rectangle of 
these two lines, 

See poo Ace 
CD =AC +AD +2ACXAD. 

a . iJ 
But BD =AB —AD , because ADB is a right- 


—i =< so Soe 
angled triangle. By addition, BD +CD —AB +AC 
4+2ACXAD. 

at a ee 

But BC —BD-CD ; therefore BC —AB +AC + 
2ACXAD. 

Now, AB=AC by construction, and since the right- 
angled triangles AFC and ADB have the hypothenuse 
of the one equal to the hypothenuse of the other, and 
the angle FAC of the one equal to the angle BAD of 
the other, AD—AF, 


—t 5 
Substituting AB for AC, and AF for AD, BC= 
parse pee 
2 AB +2ABXAfF, or (AB+-AF) 2AB=BC . - 
But AB+AF=—BF; therefore (BF) 2AB—=BC oF . 
2 —2 


BC. BC 
3AB== __.. Lepesant 
BF. Hence AB=-FF. 
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But BC is the hypothenuse of the right-angled trian- But since the adjacent angles AEC and AEB are equal, 
gle BFC, and BF its perpendicular; therefore AB or AC | they must both be right angles, and the triangles AEC 
2 | and AEB must both be right-angled triangles. 





hypoth, ED | The angle ACE of the right-angled triangle AEC 
~~ 2perpend. Q i | having been shown to be equal to the angle FBC of the 


) tight-angled triangle BFC, the remaining angle CAE of 
the one is equal to the remaining angle BCF of the other, 
and the two triangles are similar. 





ANOTHER DEMONSTRATION OF THESAME THEOREM, 
i led triangle; draw AC 1 ; lar. : . 
Pag pnts Ae isosceles triangle a — The homologous sides of similar triangles being pro- 
= portional, 


BC ___ hypoth. BF : BC: : CE: AB or AC. 
eae Since the product of the extremes is equal to the pro- 
duct of the means, 











: AC= 
Then will AB or 2BF 2 perpend. 


From A the vertex of the isosceles triangle BAC to E, 
, P B ; ‘cht line AE. (BF) AB or AC=(BC) CE. 
eee nae Se he ee ae But BF is the perpendicular, BC the hypothenuse, and 


B CE } the hypothenuse of the right-angled triangle BFC, 
| Substituting these values for BF, BC and CE, (perpend.) 
AB or ACSI hypoth. ) 4 hypoth. or AB or AC= 


Shgpoth  iigpoch 
a 88h 
perpend. ~~ 2perpend. 


Most works on higher arith netic contain problems of 
this sort ; 
| A pole 100 feet high was broken off, one end striking 
| the ground 40 feet from the centre of the base and the 
E | other resting upon the top of the piece left standing : sup- 
posing the ground to be a horizontal plane, what was the 
A length of each of the pieces ? 
By referrin; to the diagram it is obvious that AB or 
AC represents the longer, and AD the shorter of these 
pieces. 





Using the formula AB or AC= _ypoth we find 
2 perpend, 
11600 
AB or AC=- 
200 





=58 feet. AD—100—58—=42. 








RP Cc The foregoing is applicable to all problems of this class, 

and, in fact, it was the effort to arrive at the shortest pos- 

Since the argles AC E and ABE lie opposite the equal | sib/e method of solving the one in question that led me, a 

sides AB, and AC they are equal. few days since,to discover the enunciation and proof 

In the criangles AEC and AEB the side AB of the one | given above. I believe I have not only succeeded in this, 

is equal to the side AC of the other; ECis equal to EB | but that I have added a useful and rigidly demonstrated 

by construction, AE is common to both, and the angle | theorem to the science of geometry. As it may be in- 

ACE has been shown to be equal to the angle ABE; | teresting to some of your readers, you are at liberty to 
therefore these two triangles are equal in all their parts. | give it a place in your valuable journal. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





—The issue of the present number has been delayed | System. By Hon. H. C. Hickok, Philadelphia, Pa. 
several days beyond the time at which it should have | Report—The Relation of Common Schools to Colle- 
been mailed. Our August number will be issued by the ges, By Prof. Geo. R. Bliss, Lewisburg, Pa. 
22nd inst., so as to reach all parts of the State some time Report—By Prof. Chas. H. Verrill, Mansfield, Pa. 
before the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, Report—German-English Education By Prof. D. E. 
iia Schedler, Broadheadsville, Pa. 

STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. Report —The Next Step. By S.C. Shortledge, A. M., 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Report—Science in Education By George Eastburn, 
A. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Essay—Our Daily Bread. By Miss Jennie Reighard, 
Wilamsport, Pa. 

Essay—Foot-Prints.. By Miss Parker, of Pittsburgh, 








HE Association will convene in the Academy of Mu- 

sic,in Williamsport, on Tuesday, August 8th, 1871, at 

10 A. M., and continue in session three days. The pro- 
gramme of the Association will comprise an 

Address—American Education Progressive. By Gen. 

ed Eaton, Commissioner of Education, Washington, | Pa. 


Report—A Course of Study for Schools. Col. G. F. 
Addr ess—A Retrospect of the Pennsylvania School | McFarland, Chairman of Committee, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Report—State Board of Examiners, and State Aid to 
Permanent Teachers. By A. O. Newpher, Chairman of 
Committee, Millersville, Pa. 

Resolutions —Of Respect to the Memory of Dr, Thos. 
H. Burrowes, By Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Discussion—What are the Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of the Law Restricting Changes in School Books? 
Opened by W. A. Lindsey, Co. Sup’t. of Cumberland 
county, Carlisle, Pa. 

Discussion—Should Pupils be Compelled, by Law, to 
Attend School? Opened by Geo. J. Luckey, City Sup’t. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Arrangements are being made for an excursion trip to 
Niagara Falls. Leaving Williamsport on Thursday even- 
ing, the excursionists will arrive at the Falls on Friday 
morning ; leaving there on Friday evening, they will ar- 
rive at Williamsport on Saturday morning, in time to 
take trains to all parts of the State. 

The fare from Williamsport to the Falls, and return, 
will be about six dollars. All arrangements will be com- 
pleted, and published in the August number of the Four- 
nal. 

The hotel charges will be from one to two dollars per 
day Private boarding houses may furnish good accom- 
modations at lower rates. All persons desiring to make 
any special arrangements will make known their wishes 
to Rev. A. R. Horne, at Williamsport. No arrange- 
ments will be made to entertain lady teachers free of 
cost. 

From all parts of the State we receive evidences that 
this will be one of the largest and most enthusiastic meet- 
ings ever held by the Association. 

A. O. NewpuHeEr, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 


Millersville, Pa. 





R. R. ARRANGEMENTS FOR STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Persons having paid full fare over the following rail- 
roads can procure from Ticket Agent passes to return 
free: 

ALLEGHENY VALLEY, 

DELAWARE & HUDSON, 
LACKAWANNA & BLOOMSBURG, 
OIL CREEK & ALLEGHENY RIVER, 
WEST CHESTER & PHILADELPHIA, 
WILMINGTON & READING. 

The following will have Excursion Tickets on sale at 

the principal stations: 
CATAWISSA, 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY, 
HUNTINGDON & BROAD TOP, 
PHILADELPHIA & BALTIMORE CENTRAL. 

Persons having Orders from the Ticket Agent of the 
Association can secure Excursion Tickets at the principal 
stations on 

ERIE & PITTSBURGH, 

LEHIGH & SUSQUEHANNA, 

LEHIGH VALLEY, 

NORTHERN CENTRAL, 

PENNSYLVANIA AND BRANCHES, 
PHILADELPHIA & ERIE, 

PHILADELPHIA & READING AND BRANCHES. 

For orders, apply (stamps enclosed) before August 5th, 
to C.H HARDING, Ticket Agent, 

29 & 31 S. Front St., Philadelphia. 
F *Special Sarrangement for North Penn’a. R R. will 
appear in Doylestown papers. 


Programmes of Associations. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS, 





HE National Educational Conventions will be at St. 
Louis, August 22d, 23d, and 24th. The exer- 
cises will be as follows: 

Tuzspay, August 22d.—10 a.M., Meeting of Gene- 
ral Association for organization. Brief Addresses. Ap- 
pointment of Committees. II A. M., Meeting of 
Sections for Organization. I. Department of Higher 
Education. Programme not yet arranged. II. Normal 
Section. 24. M., Paper by R. Edwards, on * Model 
Schools in connection with Normal Schools.” Discus- 
sion of the same, by Miss Anna C. Brackett, Prin. St. 
Louis Normal School; J. H. Hoose, Prin. State Normal 
School, Cortlant, N. Y.; and Wm. F. Phelps, Prin. 
State Normal School, Winona, Minn. III. Superinten- 
dents’ Section. Programme not complete. IV. Ele- 
mentary Section. 25 P. M, ‘Methods of teaching 
Reading :” Hon. E E. White, of Ohio. Wiscussion of 
same. 4 P. M., ‘Method of teaching Language :” 
Prof. D H. Cruttenden, New York. 8 P. M., Ad- 
dress: probably by Hon. W. H. Ruffner, of Virginia. 

Wepnespay, August 23d.—I. Department of Higher 
Education, II. Normal Section. 9 a. M., Paper by 
Charles H. Verrill, Prin State Normal School, Mans- 
field, Pa., on **A Graded System of Normal Schools.” 
Discussion, by Geo M. Gage, Prin. State Normal School, 
Winona, Minn., and others. III. Superintendents’ See- 
tion, IV, Elementary Section. 9 a. M., * Methods of 
teaching Drawing :”” Henry C. Harden, of Mass. Dis- 
cussion of same, 103 a.m, ‘Philosophy of Methods :” 
John W. Armstrong, D. D., N. Y. Generar Assocta- 
TION. —24 P M., Discussion—** How far may the State 
provide for the Education of her children at public 
cost ?”—Hon. N. Bateman, of Illinois; H. F. Harring- 
ton, Esq., of Mass. ; W. T. Harris, Esq., of Missouri; 
W. W. Folwell, of Minnesota. 5§ P. M., Miscellaneous 
Business. 8 Pp. m., Address by Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
of Ct.; subject: “A Compulsory National System of 
Education Impracticable and Un-American.” 8:45 P. 
n.., Discussion of same. 

Tuurspay, Aug, 24th.—I. Department of Higher Ed- 
ucation. II. Normal Section, 9 a. M., Paper by J. W. 
Armstrong, D. D., Prin. State Normal School, Fredonia, 
N. Y., on “ Principles and Methods, their Character, 
Place and Limitation, in a Normal Course.” Discussion 
by M. A. Newell, Prin. State Normal School, Baltimore, 
Md,; W. A. Jones, Prin. State Normal School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and others. III. Superintendents’ See- 
tion. IV. Elementary Section. 9 A ™M., “‘ Methods of 
Teaching Geography ;’” Mary Howe Smith, of N. Y. 
Discussion of same. 10:30 A. M., Discussion—** What 
Constitutes a good Primary Teacher?” 11:30 A. M., 
Miscellaneous business and election of officers. 2:30 P. 
M., Paper by A. J. Rickoff, Esq., of Ohio: Subject— 
‘*Place and Uses of Text-books.” 3 Pp. M., Paper by 
Thomas Davidson, Esq., of Mo. : Subject—** Pedagogi- 
cal Bibliography—its Possessions and its Wants.” 3:30 
Pp. M., Paper by Altred Kirk, Esq., of Illinois: Subject 
—‘¢ What Moral Uses may the Recitation Subserve ?” 
4p. M., Discussion of Mr. Rickoff’s paper. 5 P. M.y 
Election of officers, and other business. 8 Pp. m., Address: 
Thomas Hill, D. D., of Waltham, Mass. 

All the hotels of St. Louis have very generously re- 
duced their rates to delegates attending the convention. 
Railroads and steamboats have, in most cases, reduced 
their fares. Full particulars may be obtained from the 


gentlemen who constitute the Executive Committee: J. 
L. Pickard, Prest. Nat. Ed. Ass’n ; Eli T. Tappan, Cor. 
Sec. College Section; W. D. Henkle, Pres. Sup’ts’ Sec- 
tion; or W. T. Harris, Prest. Local Committee. 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 


E present, elsewhere, to the exclusion 

of a large amount of other matter pre- | 
pared for this number, a pretty full account of | 
the proceedings of the convention of school | 
superintendents, held at Harrisburg, on the | 
2oth and 21st days of June. The report of | 
the proceedings would have been made still | 
more full if the members making speeches, or 
presenting reports, could have been induced to 
write them out in time for publication. Some- | 
thing of value has been lost on this account. 

The convention was, in several respects, | 
very satisfactory. 

First. Inthe ability shown, Said a gentle 
man, who was an attentive listener to the pro- 
ceedings, and who has been familiar with these 
bodies of superintendents since the holding of | 
the first one in 1854, to the writer: ‘ How 
much your superintendents have grown!” 
They Jave grown; and we are proud to say 
that there are men among them now who can 
handle broad questions of educational policy 
with marked ability, and many more who can 
use good common-sense—a very rare talent in 
the world at large—in their discussion. 

Second. In the spirit manifested. This was, 
on the whole, most excellent. No unkind 
word was uttered during the entire sessions of 
the convention. None of the petty jealousies, 
so common in public bodies, made their ap- 
pearance. The superintendents ¢ resent could 
not have worked together more harmoniously 
if they had been a band of brothers. All | 
seemed actuated by the noble purpose of ob- 
taining light and strength for the better per- | 
formance of their duties. | 

Third. Inthe subjects discussed, The most 
prominent of these, were the following: Gra- | 
ded Schools in Rural Districts ; The Cause and 
Cure of Absenteeism and Irregular Attendance ; 
Local Teachers’ Institutes ; County Teachers’ 
Institutes; A Unitorm Standard of Examina- 
tions ; The District Superintendency ; Addi- | 
tions to the Branches of Study now required 
by Law; Normal Institutes, and the Relation | 
of County Superintendents thereto. These | 
are all live questions—the questions that now 
press themselves forward for consideration. 
The time of school convertions is too often | 
frittered away in the consideration of subjects 
of no practical importance, That of which | 
we speak was emphatically a working body, | 
wasting no time upon matters foreign to the | 
purpose for which it had assembled 

Fourth, In the conclusions arrivedat. These | 
are, in the main, summed up in the series of | 
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resolutions reported by the Business Commit - 
tee, toward the close of the session. The at- 
tention of the friends of education throughout 
the State is respectfully called tothem. They 
will prove a pretty safe guide to educational ef- 
fort in all its departments, These resolutions 
were well considered, and the convention re- 
fused to commit itself to others of less evident 
propriety. 

It gives us much pleasure to write these 
words of commendation of a body of men, most 
of whom have been our co-laborers in the great 
work in which we have been engaged for several 


| years past, and all of whom we have learned to 


esteem. One thing only detracts from the pleas- 


| ant associations connected with the convention, 


and that is the fact that twenty-five superin- 
tendents did not attend the convention at all, 
and some ten or fifteen others left it before its 
close. Some of these officers could, no doubt, 
give good reasons for their action; but the ab- 
sence of so large a number indicates, in some 
districts, a want of devotion to the great work. 
The man whoallows some petty, private inter- 
est, to stand in the way of the performance of 
a great, public duty, is not made of the right 
kind of stuff for an educational reformer, and 
ought not to be found filling the office of su- 
perintendent of schools. Devotion to a work 
counts, in the end, for even more than ability. 
But, on the whole, the convention was a 
success ; and, in comparison with others here- 
tofore held, a marked success. With this, per- 
haps, one ought to be satisfied. We are. 


OBITUARY. 
DEATH OF WILLIAM F. WYERS. 


J ssa as we are going to press, the melan- 
choly intelligence reaches us of the death 
of William F. Wyers, Mr. Wyers was 
widely known by the teachers and friends of 
education throughout the State, and universally 
beloved by them. His death will be felt as 
a severe loss. Especially will this be the case 
at the meetings of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which he has been in the way of 
attending regularly for a number of years, and 
in which he took a deep interest. He was 
probably the most popular man connected 
with the Association, and his place cannot be 
filled. He had good common-sense to exercise 
upon practical measures, strong argument to 
use in carrying points which to him seemed 
important. a fine flow of well-chosen words 


_and rich figures when eloquence was required, 


and a never-ending fund of wit ever ready to 
enliven a dull discussion or awaken the Asso- 
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ciation from a drowsy Jethargy. Pennsylvania 
has left no better teacher: than William F. 


Wyers. 
We take the following extended biographi- 


Death of William F, Wyers. 


5§ 


who exhibited such an earnest disposition to learn the 
English language. After working some months he found 
the exposure to dampness was beginning to affect his health 
and Mr. Brown, the agent of Mr. Tyson, accordingly 


| gave him employment in some department of the work 


cal sketch from the Phila. Press of June 26th: | 


By the death of William F, Wyers, which occurred at 
his academy in West Chester, on Friday morning last, 
the cause of education has lost one of its ablest and most 
earnest supporters. He was one of the most thorough 
classical teachers in Pennsylvania, and for twenty-nine 
years, nearly ever since his arrival in America, he had 
faithfully devoted himself to the arduous duties of his 
profession. 

Mr. Wyers was born on the 27th of January, 1812, 
in the little town of Esens, in the Hanoverian province 
of East Friesland, on the borders of the North Sea, or 
German Ocean, His father was a Lutheran clergyman, 


less trying to his constitution. 
It was soon discovered that this miner, speaking broken. 


| English, and with his garments stained with yellow ore 


was a man of no ordinary abilities, and one who haden- 
joyed the advantages of the best education which Europe 
could give. It happened that the Rev. Scott Graham, 
principal of the New London Academy, desired at this 
time to engage an assistantteacher. He learned through 
Mr. Mark Hodgson that there was a young German not 
many miles distant engaged as a common miner, who it 


| wasthought had the proper culture for the situation. 


stationed in Esens, and his mother was a worthy woman | 


of whom he always spoke with affection, There were 
five children—one daughter and four sons, 
brothers all died in early manhood, carried off within a 
period of two weeks by a malignant fever, and the sister, 


‘too, was taken away at the early age of thirteen years. 


His father gave him his earliest instruction, but at the 
age of fourteen he was sent to one of the most excellent 
schools for which Germany is so justly celebrated, in order 
to prepare himself for the university Atthis school he 
remained four years, during which time he never visited 
his home. He then was sent to Heidelberg, and after- 
ward to the University of Leipsic, in which he completed 
his studies and received his diploma. During the vaca- 
tions he traveled in France, Switzerland, Italy, and other 
parts of Europe. 

He then made an engagementto act in the capacity of 
tutor in the family of a rich nobleman, with whom he 
lived for over three years. Like other young students of 
that period, his mind was filled with visions of a freer and 
a more liberal government for the States of Germany. 
He joined one of the secret political societies which were 
then springing into existence, and, of course, was an ar- 
dent republican. Having published in some obscure paper 
an article criticising the government with perhaps too 
much freedom, he aroused the hostility of the authorities. 
He was informed that he must leave the country within 
twenty-four hours or he would be placed under arrest. 
He left with only seventy five dollars in his possession, 
and passing through France he sailed from a French port, 
and landed in Baltimore in May, 1842. Entirely igno- 
rant of our language, he found it impossible without fur- 
ther study to secure any position as teacher, even of his 
Native tongue. 

He therefore applied for employment to Mr. Tyson, of 
Baltimore, then the owner of the extensive chrome mines 
in Nottingham, Chester county. 
work as acummon miner. Mr, Wyers did not wait for 


His three | 


Mr. Wyers was sent for; he came, and Mr. Graham 
began to examine him. The latter soon came out of the 
room, saying, ** This German knows far more about Latin 
and Greek than I do.” The result was, that Mr. Wyers 
was employed as teacher. 

In 1846, when the vacancy occurred, Mr. Wyers was 
elected principal. In 1849 the academy building was 
burned down. This happened on Thursday On the 
following Monday rude desks were hastily prepared and 
fitted up in a carriage shop and the studies were continued 
almost with ut interruption. In April, 1850, he was 
united in marriage to Miss Mary F Murphy, daughter 
of the late Robert Murphy, Esq., of this city. In 1853 
he accepted a position as first classical teacher in the 
school of Mr, Bolmar, in West Chester, Here he re- 
mained about a year and a half. 

In 1855 he was chosen principal of the old West 


| Chester Academy, and very soon the number of pupils 


| largely increased, 


He continued this successfully until 
after the breaking out of the great rebellion, when he 
converted his academy into a military school, He soon 
had over two hundred students, and until the close of the 


| war he could hardly find room for all the young men that 
applied for admission. 


In the winter of 1865 he pur- 


| chased the school buildings belonging to the estate of the 
| late Anthony Bolmar, and removing thither in March, 


1866, he opened tne establishment with every prospect of 
success. In 1866 the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso-~ 
ciation elected him president. Of this body he had been 
an active member for several years 

Mr. Wyers was a most thorough and conscientious 
teacher. It has been said by New England men that no 


| teacher south of New Haven sent scholars to enter col- 
| lege better prepared than were those who had been 


He engaged him to , 


something better, but gladly accepted the situation, as he | 


felt that any labor, however humble, was much to be pre- 
ferred to a life of idleness. He had spent but a few 
weeks at the chrome mines when he induced a few per- 
sons to take up thestudy of the German language, for 
which they were to pay him each a trifle. Having 
earned a few dollars by his labors as a miner, he walked 
forty miles to Baltimore to purchase some books by which 
to pursue his study of English. He bought a Bible, a 


copy of Shakspeare, and a dictionary, and with these under | 


his arms, started back to Chester county. On the 


way, in Harford county, a country landlord, having | i 
| morning closed his term on this earth forever, No more 


learned on inquiry what he was carrying in his packages, 
would take no compensation from the young foreigner 


' growth of man. 


trained by Mr. Wyers. 

In his long career of nearly thirty years he had two 
thousand students under his charge. During the rebel- 
lion no citizen of either native or foreign birth could 


| have been more earnest than he in his loyal devotion to 


the country. 

Much as he loved Germany, he loved the land of his 
adoption with more fervor, because he saw that under 
our free institutions there was a better chance for the 
He was a sincere advocate of the tem- 
perance reform. 

While in New London he connected himself with the 
Presbyterian Church, of which Rev. Robert P. Dubois 
is the honored pastor. Mr, Wyers, though at times 
hasty, never cherished ill feelings against any one, and 


| he was always anxious to make speedy reparation for any 


wrong he might have done another by words too quickly 


spoken. 
His school term ended am Thursday last; on the next 


shall he call the roll of his students in the hall in which 
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his presence will now be so much missed, for he has gone | your management, and with your experience and zeal, it 
the way of all mortals to respond to the great roll call | will make or force its way to the head of educational 


above. 

We also append a letter received from Mr. 
Wyers two or three weeks since. His words 
concerning himself were almost prophetic. 
Longed-for “rest” has come. 

West CuesTer, June 5, 1871. 
Messrs. J. P. Wicxersuam & Co.— Gentlemen : Enclosed 
please find my annual subscription, and never did I send 
money more cheerfully to the Journa. It ought to be in 
the hands of every teacher in the State, from the primary 
schools up to the college, and I doubt not that under 


journals throughout the Union. 

I have been exceedingly busy all through the year, and 
| am looking forward with great longings to my season of 
| rest, Thirty-three years of continued work in the school- 
room begin to tell upon even my iron frame, though I 
can hardly realize it. 

I will endeavor, during your next year, to redeem my 
partial promise to contribute an article or two for the 
Journat. With the hope of meeting both of you at our 
annual gathering at Williamsport, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Wn. F. Wyers. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT COMMISSIONED. 





Samuel Wolf, Esq., was commissioned County Super- 
intendent of Indiana county for the unexpired term of J. 
T. Gibson, resigned. His post-office address is Brady, 
Indiana county. 


RSERE SS SEs Noone ao 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION. 





I‘ answer to a call of Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State 
Superintendent of Common Schools, the convention 
of county, city and borough superintendents met in the 
Senate chamber, Harrisburg, at 2 p m., July 20, 1871. 

On motion of A. T. Pouthett, of Allegheny, Superin- 
tendent J. P. Wickersham was unanimously elected 
president. The organization was completed by electing 


C. V. Gundy, of Union, and A. T. Douthett, of Alle- | 


gheny, vice presidents, and William N. Aiken, of Law- 
rence, and Hugh B. Eastburn, of Bucks, secretaries. 
After prayer by Rev. O. H. Miller, of the School De- 


partment, Hon. J. P. Wickersham delivered the follow- | 


ing address : 
ADDRESS OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Gentiemen: You have been brought together for | 


the purpose of mutual counsel. Many of you have seen 
much and varied service in the work of superintending 


schools, and, by a meeting like this, each can be made to | 
May I beg that | 


profit by the experience of others, 
all will unite in a common effort to accomplish the pur- 


pose for which we have assembled, that of increasing our | 
ability to discharge properly the duties of our several po- | 


sitions, and deepening the public interest in the great 
cause of popular education ? 


§ No effort has been made to surround this meeting with | 


those attractive features which are necessary to bring to it 
large crowds of people. It is intended to be a business 
meeting. You are public officers. Your work is the 
supervision of the schools of the commonwealth, and 
growing out of it, there are questions needing cool, cau- 


tious, earnest deliberation—a weight of consideration ill 
suited to the excitement of a popular assembly. 


occasion, it is hoped you will take up, consider and pass 
judgment upon the various subjects that shall be brought 
before you for consideration. It is not your wish, I trust, 
to engage in a play with the mere bubbles that appear 
upon the surface of society, dazzle us for a moment with 


In that | 
quiet, business-like manner, therefore, which befits the | 


| their beauty and then disappear; but rather to make an 
| honest effort to broaden, deepen and purify the currents 
| of human life that move far beneath them. Let this be 
done with the calmness and dignity of an educational senate. 
By way of bringing you face to face with the work before 
| you, permit me to present some facts concerning the 
magnitude of the school interests of Pennsylvania. 

There were in attendance at the common schools of 
| the State during the past year at least 850,000 children. 
It is estimated that there are 75,000 children who ought 
to have attended school but did not, and that 50,000 
attended private schools. It is almost certain that there 
will be full 1,000,000 children in the State the coming 
year, who either will attend school or ought todo so. Our 
system of common schools is intended to provide an edu- 
cation free to all children of proper age in the State; is 
operated, in addition to the force in the school department, 
by eighty superintendents, thirteen thousand directors and 
| eighteen thousand teachers Its cost the past year was 

over $8,000, 00, of which the State paid $500,000. The 

balance was raised wholly by local taxation, The valua- 
| tion of the public school houses of the State is over $16,- 
| 000,000. In addition to her system of common schools, 
the State has established a system of normal schools. 

To these she has apprapriated over $200,000 directly 
from her treasury, $62,500 of which was appropriated 
by the last Legislature. Of these schools, five are in ope- 
ration, with full faculties, and some two thousand teach- 
er-students. They possess property worth $400,000. 
They will send out the present year about one hundred 
and twenty graduates. One school has been recognized 
by the State, and will open in September next, and four 
more have buildings in course of erection. There will 
probably be ten State normal schools in operation within 
a year. In this way the State intends to prepare teachers 
for her common schools. No other State has attempted 
to do it on so large a scale. 

The act to which the future historian of Pennsylvania 
will point with greatest pride, is that by which the State 
became che father of the destitute children orphaned by 
the late civil war. At the close of the war, she found 
| within her borders large numbers of poor children, whose 
| fathers had lost their lives in defense of their country. 
| More than 5,000 of these she has gathered into schools 
| and homes, and maintained and instructed them at a cost 
| of over $3,0°0,000. The appropriation made for them 

the present year is $520,000. By a recent enactment, 
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these orphan schools, in connection with the common 
schools and ~ormal schools, have been placed under the | 
supervision of the School Department. In thus acting, | 
the Legislature confidently expected to enlist a deeper in- 
terest in the State’s grand scheme of benevolence, on the | 
part of all concerned in the management of public edu- | 
cation. 

Outside of this circle of influence, outside of the 
State’s sheltering protection, unaided by the State's 
bounty, stand our colleges and academies. In other 
days they received liberal appropriations from the State, 
but these have been discontinued for many years. The 
Constitution makes provision for higher education as 
imperative as it does that “the poor shall be taught ' 
gratis; but this provision remains almost a dead letter. 
A number of our colleges and academies make a cold, 
formal report to the school department, and with that 
the connection ends. Instead, there ought to be an 
organic connection, and the warm blood should be made 
to flow through all the parts of one grand system. There 
are about thirty institutions chartered as colleges open 
throughout the State, and probably twice that number of | 
academies of all grades. The number of students in both 
classes of institutions is estimated at 6,000. There 
ought to be ten times that number. 

The facts and figures now presented show that our 
State system of schools has become an interest of great | 
magnitude; indeed, when well considered in all its bear- | 
ings upon our material, social and political affairs, it at | 
once assumes its proper rank as the leading‘ interest of 
the commonwealth. The State that has educated citi- 
zens has everything. 

The present magnitude of our system of education is 
not more wonderful than its growth within the last five | 
years. The total expenditures for the system in 1865 
were $3,614,238.55; this year the expendi-ures will ex- | 
ceed $8,000,000. Since 1865 we have expended over | 
$10,000,000 for school houses, more than in the whole 
preceding thirty years since the system went into opera- 
tion. Our teachers will receive this year a million and a half 
of dollars more than they did in 1865, and all this is the 
result of sound, healthy action on the part of the State 
and the people. 

The growth is a materia! one, for be it remembered 
that our system of schools is a system built up by the 
people, not for or over them, and its progress is always a 
safe measure of their increasing interest in the good work 
of educating their children. 

Superintendents: I have spokeh thus at length of the 
Magnitude and growth of our system of education, in 
order that you may deliberate here to-day in full view of 
the whole field before you. To you has been intrusted 
an important part of the work of education in the State 
It: is your duty, as far as in you lies, to bring all the chil- 
dren of proper age within your respective counties into 
school, and to have them well taught when there, It is 
your further duty to deepen public interest in education, 
for be assured that safe progress in school affairs among a 
people like ours can only be made when they give it sup- 
port. Give the people light, evoke their strength, fertilize 
the ground about the roots of our system, and all will be 
well. | 

| 





The roll was then called, and forty-seven superintend- 
ents answered to their names 

George L. Maris, of Chester, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be chosen to 
prepare business and determine the order of the proceed- 
ings. 

Messrs. Maris, Fisher, of Bedford, and Boyd, of York, 
were appointed said committee. 
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S. G. Boyd offered the following resolution, which was 
not agreed to: 

Resolved, That all resolutions be referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee without discussion. 

D. S. Burns, of Harrisburg, offered the following, 
which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That all friends of education be invited to 
participate in the discussions of the convention, but not 
to vote. 

Horace Armstrong, of Luzerne, offered the following: 

Resolved, That members be confined to five minutes 
in their speeches, in the discussions during the present 
session, 

Geo. M. Fields, of Beaver, moved to amend by allow- 
ing those who open the discussion ten minutes. 

The amendment and original resolution were both de- 
feated 

Wm. Moyer, of Snyder, offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That ex superintendents and principals of 
State normal schools be considered full members of the 
convention, except in a vote by counties, when superin- 
tendents in cffice only shall be entitled to vote. 

R. M. Magee, of Centre, then read the following paper 
upon 

GRADED SCHOOLS IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 

We do not wish to be viewed in the light of a critic 
when we assert that there are many imperfections 
in the practical working of our public schools, and 
attempt more particularly to point out one of these 
defects, and prescribe means for its correction. We do 
not here wish to question the excellence of our unrivalled 
common school system, for though it has its minor de- 
fects, it is everywhere manifest that it is doing a noble 
work ; in whatever direction we turn our eyes we see 
sure indications of improvement; yet with all the im- 
provements and changes that have been wrought, every 
one will admit that there is something lacking in the 
present organization of our “country schools;” and 
while we do not wish to pamper the prejudices of the in- 
considerate, we must admit that there is only too much 
truth inthe assertion of those who tell us that the pub- 
lic schools in the rural districts do not accomplish enough. 

Admitting this, then, it becomes us to inquire into the 
cause ; and here we may safely assert that, among the 
many obstacles in the way, the undivided labor system, 
more than any other, lies at the bottom of this; hence 
the remedy is obvious—the proper grading of the schools 
wherever it is practieable. 

Mixed or ungraded schools must remain defective, for 
the reason just stated, and fall far short of the standard 
intended by the system. Indeed the system recognizes 
them only where grading is impossible. 

This subject has been frequently discussed. Extreme 
views have been given, in some cases recommending such 
radical and sweeping changes as to preclude evea the hope 
of a fair trial. It is our object here not to recommend 
ahy extreme measures, but by a few practical suggestions 
to point out what we consider : 

1. A suitable plan and means for the grading of schools 
in rural districts, 

Every village of sixty or more pupils should, and can, 
have its schools graded, if the proper means are adopted. 
Every ordinary village and densely populated locality has 
more then one school-house within convenient distance. 
In such cases all that is necessary is to divide the schools, 
sending the smaller chilcren to one, and the more ad- 
vanced to the other, There may be some who will op- 
pose this on the ground of having to send their children 
of acertain age to a more remote point, when they have 
a school house at the door. This is a difficulty that can- 

. 
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not be obviated, and it may require more than ordinary 
effort to convince such persons It would lessen the 
cost, and not necessarily increase the number of teachers 
The best evidence we have of the success of such mea- 


sures under similar disadvantages is, that in localities | 


where such grading has been done, we nowhere see the 
old system of mixed schacls being replaced. 

That it is cheaper, in such localities, at once to estab- 
lish such graded system, is shown, not only in the reduc- 
tion in the number of teachers required to teach the 
higher branches, but in the buildings necessary. One 
building, with two rooms, will not cost as much as two 
seperate buildings, with one room each. One example 
may serve to illustrate this: A few years ago, in a cer- 
tain village having two separate, ungraded schools, com- 
posed, in part, of scholars from the country, one of the 
buildings was destroyed by fire, and it became necessary 
for the district to erect another. A proposition was made 
to grade the schools upon the union plan, the village of- 
fering to donate the ground, and erect the building need- 
ed, if the board would appropriate $2,000 towards it. 
This offer was not accepted, the Board deeming the plan 
too expensive, and an ordinary single house was built, at a 
cost of $1,200; a couple of years later the other house had 
become so bad as to make it necessary to build again, but 
the building so lately erected now stood in the way of 
the proposed union building, so another single house was 
erected—this time at a cost of $1,800, besides $200 paid 
for the ground. Thus this penny-wise policy produced a 
dead loss of $1,200 to the township, besides frustrating 
the hope of union graded schools for years. Where two 
grades only are to be established, if there be already one 
good building, it may be enlarged by attaching to it an- 
other room, either for a separate grade, or to be used asa 
recitation room, with an additional teacher; or, should 
the separate plan of grading be preferred, another build- 
ing may be erected at some point most convenient for the 
smaller children. 

In regard to the number of grades to be established, no 
definite rule can be laid down. Local circumstances 
must alone determine this. To give efficiency to the 
system it is plain that there should be at least three well 
defined grades—the Primary, Grammar, and High School; 
but though we shall endeavor to show that very many 
districts can have these three grades, we believe that not 
all rural districts are ready at once to take this advanced 
step, and in these would recommend two grades—Primary 
and Grammar departments. We will goa step further, 
and concede that in some sparsely settled districts it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that the schools can at all be graded 
at present, however much they suffer by the delay; but 
this may apply only to the few, and we hesi*ate not to 
assert that in every thickly settled district such grading 
should be done at once. 
full conception of the many difficulties in the way, not a 


few of which are of a local nature, and can be dealt | 
| ture and apparatus, and methods of teaching and govern- 


with successfully only by the local board of directors. A 
very serious obstacle in many districts is the shortness of 
the school term ; but the greatest obstacle of all is, proba- 
bly, the tendency of the people to hold on to old plans, 
and to look with distrust upon all new measures, 

We cannot expect these obstacles to be overcome 
without much patient labor. Every step in the develop- 
ment of our system has been at the same outlay, and yet 
no sooner taken and fairly tested than it has won the 
favor and support of the people. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that all attempts at grading be attended with as 
little expense as possible 

We herewith give briefly the outline of a plan, which, 
being modified in various localities to suit the peculiar 
disposition and feeling of the people, we think could be 


We assert this not without a | 
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put into successful operation in a/most every township in 
the State. First, let every village and densely populated 


section have its Primary and Grammar Schools, as above 
indicated, allowing pup 1s from neighboring sub-districts 


to attend these; then, at such convenient distance as not 
to incommode any—about three miles from the most 


| distant—establish a High School, for the continuance 


and completion of the course commenced in the Gram- 
mar Schools, with such additional branches as would 
make it equal in grade to a first-class academy. The 
distance seems to be the greatest objection that could be 
offe-ed to this plan, and yet none would have over three 
miles, and comparatively few would have that distance, to 
go, and they only the older class who would attend the 
High School. Thus every division of about six miles 
square would constitute a High School district; but in 
sparsely settled districts, or where the advancement of 
the schools would not warrant so many, ten miles square 
might constitute such district. In many of the smaller 
townships but one High School would be required; and 


| where such single school could not be sustained, a joint 


High School, for neighboring districts, can be established, 
with privilege for all, of a certain grade of scholarship in 
such districts, to attend. Theobjection to the last-named 
plan is that pupils attending the High School would have 
to board at the school, at considerable expense, besides 
losing the benefit of home influence; but if these were 
once fairly established, others nearer home might, in 
course of time, take their place as they were required; 
for the Grammar Schools would furnish material which 
would, of its own accord, build up the requisite number 
of High Schools. 

II, Having considered the feasibility of grading the 
schools in the rural districts, we well briefly refer to someof 
the many advantages which result from such grading. 

1. No school can make satisfactory progress where the 
elementary and the higher branches are both taught by 
the same teacher; the labor is too great in quantity, and 
too greatly diversified, for any teacher to do justice to him- 
self in the school. 

2. The division of Jabor consequent upon the grading 
of the schools would give rise to separate classes of teach- 
ers, whose duty it would be to prepare for some particular 
department, and whose attention, no longer divided upon 
all classes and grades of scholars, would be directed to a 
single object. 

This principle of special education is being carried out 
in all the learned professions,—in law, we have our coun- 
selors and barristers, our civil and our criminal lawyers; 
in med cine, we have our surgeons and clinics, our ear, and 
cur eye physicians. So with the teacher—the work cf 
the infant school is a work of art, and one which the ac- 


| complished te:cher of belles-letters and the languages 


might fail to do we'l; and in like manner with all the 
different grades—each has its own distinct and separate 
laws in regard to arrangement, adaptation of school furni- 


ing—the results, respectively, of long experience and special 
training. Thus dignity and importance are given the 


| work of teaching, on account cf its efficiency, and what 


was regarded as fit employment for a novice is held to be 
the legitimate w rk of an accomplished artizan. 
3. Much time is gained. It requires as much time to 


| hear a class of ¢wo or three pupils recite, as if it were 
| composed of fifteen or twenty members; hence a scheol 
| graded and divided into two or three classes will receive 


a great deal more benefit than it could if divided into 


| twenty or thirty classes, as is frequently the case in mixed 
| schools, where we find from forty to sixty pupils under 


the care of one teacher, and these ranging in age from six 


' to twenty one years; and in studies from the alphabet to 
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the higher English branches. Under such circumstances 
jt is not surprising to hear that the smaller pupils do not 
receive the amount of time and attention that they should. 
Indeed, justice canuot be done. 

4. The discipline for different classes or grades of pupils 
should be different, Those incentives which influence the 
little child—the restraints and punishments which alone 
are suitable for the primary school—are distasteful to the 

oung man or young lady who attends the same mixed 
school, and as utterly unfit for them as for the Parisian 
rabble; but let the schools be graded, and every grade 
thus formed can exercise its own distinct functions. 

5. Better qualified teachers can be procured, and teaching 
rendered more effective; for it is certainly easier to find a 
teacher well qualified for one department, than one thus 
qualified for ewery grade. There are those who are pe- 
culiarly fitted, both by nature and education, to instruct 
in certain branches, but unqualified for others; for teach- 
ers, being human, have their “hobbies,” in common 
with their brethren. 

6. It facilitates the grading of teachers’ salaries. By 
the present arrangement, with a few pupils studying the 
higher branches in every school, teachers capable of 
teaching these higher branches are required for a// the 
schools, and like salaries demanded for like quality of 
work, Were the schools properly graded, a smaller num- 
ber of teachers of this grade would be required, and the 
salaries could be graded in justice to all, according to 
qualification and ability of teachers. The unfairness of 
the present system is annually driving many of our best 
teachers into professions which afford them a chance to 
rise, and where ignorance is not thus encouraged by pay- 
ing a premium for it. 

7. It facilitates classification. In all well regulated, 
graded schools the board of directors prescribes a general 
course of study for the several grades; but in ungraded 
country schools, in general, no such course of study is 
prescribed by the board, and teachers, for want of firm- 
ness, frequently allow the erroneous notions of persons 
who know nothing about the fitness of pupils for the 
different studies, to govern them in this important duty. 

8. It provides home instruction. In every community 
there are families who desire to educate their sons and 
daughters beyond the meager degree attainable in the 
common school, but who, in order to do so, are com- 
pelled to send them away to some distant institution, at a 
great expense, beside losing the benefit of home influence. 
This is unfair even for the wealthier class, for he who 
pays his school tax has a right to expect the school to be 
sufficient for his wants 

But how will the poor fare? While the children of 
the wealthy may finish their education abroad, the large 
Majority—the hope of the country—are compelled to 
submit, and rest content here, simply because their 
parents are unable to send them abroad, and we have no 
home schools in which they can complete their educa- 
tion. This is contrary to the spirit of our institutions, 
favors a separation of classes, and casts odium upon the 
schools—seeming to imply that they are only good 
enough for the poor. 

g. It secures permanency, It is not for the present 
only that we must provide; the schools of to-day will 
bear fruit only in the distant future, and the character 
and condition of society then will be the result of the 
schools we institute and control now,—and in exact 
measurement with their efficiency. 

Believing that it is practicable to grade the schools in 
the rural districts, and having noticed a few of the ad- 
vantages resulting therefrsm, we will yet refer to 

III. The Consequent Duty of Directors. 


The school Jaw provides for the grading of schools. ! 
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Section 60, page 76, of the school digest, says: ‘ The 
directors and controllers of the respective districts shall 
have power to establish schools of different grades,” etc., 
and the school department has decijed that this duty is 
obligatory upon directors in districts admitting of this ar- 
rangement. Directors are invested with full power to 
provide for the intellectu:l wants of a// the children of 
the district, and this can only be done by establishing 
proper grades according to law. The president of the 
board is required, in order to secure rhe State appropria- 
tion, to swear that the law was com led with ; not in part, 
but the whole law; and this portion of it can no more be 
evaded than any other. 

To directors we look. Will they move in this mat- 
ter? All that is asked is, to give this, or some kindred 
plan, a fair trial, and we have not the least doubt but 
that it will receive the emphatic ratification of the peo- 
ple. 

The paper was discussed by J. W. Baker, of Delaware, 
who said that the true way was to begin with schools of 
a higher grade. His county was ma'ting efforts to estab- 
lish a public high school, and this dore they would pro- 
ceed to complete the work by establishing graded schools 
in the different townships. 

Geo. L. Maris, of Chester, believed in graded schools. 
The more advanced pupils should be taken from several 
sub-districts, and put into a central school of superior 
educational facilities, Four such schools were doing 
thorough work in his county. 

Wm. H. Shelley, of York borough, favored graded 
schools, but thought they are not practicable in sparsely 
settled districts. 

H. M. Jones, of Westmoreland, said that school men 
in his locality approved of graded schools, but found diffi- 
culty in the distance to be traveled. 

Geo. M Fields, of Beaver, said that the plan in his 
county was to have a central high school, to which ad- 
vanced pupils were promoted from the other schools in 
the district. 

A. T. Douthett, of Allegheny, did not fully believe in 
the system of grading schools in rural districts, though he 
was an advocate of graded schools. His experience 
showed that pupils in mixed schools made fully as much 
and often more progress than those in graded schools. 
The younger learn from the more advanced, and often 
acquire a taste for a study ‘ong before they are prepared 
to enter it, from simply hearing others recite. The dif- 
ferent grades assist each other, and it is a question well 
worthy of thought, if it be not better in some cases not 
to grade. 

H. A. Fisher, of Bedford, advocated the grading of 
schools, whenever a sufficient number of pupils could be 
gathered prepared for higher culture than can be, or is 
usually, given in mixed scho: ls. He saw the difficulty in 
the way in many rural districts, but believed the depart- 
ment, in presenting this topic, meant it to apply only to 
such districts in which tie want was apparent, and 
where it could be met. His own county furnished a 
number of districts in which graded schools would supply 
a great need, but how to get them was the question. 
Patrons and directors must first be made to feel the 
necessity—must be made to long for the graded school 
—and then they would come. __ Legislation might give 
them, bu’ it were better the people saw the want with- 
out legislation. 

J]. W. Allen, of Potter, spoke of the difficulty attend- 
ing the grading of schools. 

C. V. Gundy, of Union, who represents a small coun- 
ty in the centre of the State, with forty eight schools, 
twenty-three of which are graded, was a strong advocate 
of graded schools. He knew their worth. 
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J. W. Martin, of Sullivan, spoke of the necessity of a | love the school. 


change in the law, so as to make every board in the 
State establish graded schools whenever they could be 
supported, 

The question was discussed by a number of other 
members of the convention, and closed by the State 
Superintendent with the following remarks : 

This topic embraces the broad question of “ higher 
education,” and may properly be considered under three 
heads: 1. What are the present educational demands? 
2. Are these demands answered? 3. If not, how are 
they to be answered? Education in the elements does 
not answer the demands. The educational demands of 
the times are not fully met by our present schools. 
Seminaries and academies, as has been stated by the gen- 
tleman from Potter, are no longer filled with students ; 
they are giving way. For what reason it is not for us to 
say at present. They no longer supply the demand 
When we look at our public schools, we find many 
pupils who know as much, and often more, than those 
who are placed over them. Teachers have more work 
than they cando. The children are asking for bread and 
we are giving them astone. In towns and villages the 
want is met, often imperfectly, it is true, but still more fully 
than a few years ago, But inthe counties of Potter, Ful- 


ton, and in many others—almost everywhere in the rural | 


districts—the educational demands are not met. We 


want higher schouls; graded schools, grammar schools, if | 


you please, but above all we want higher education. Ifa 
State has educated minds it has everything else. It is the 


best kind of political economy that saves mind, that de- | 
Pennsylvania cannot | 


velops all the powers of the mind. 


afford to lose a single mind. If the people were them- 


selves fully educated, there would be no difficulty about , 
Educate | 


establishing graded schools in rural districts. 
the public mind and there will be no trouble about dis- 
tance, local prejudice, want of support. 
public mind, and the farmer here, as in Massachusetts, 


will take his son or daughter on his horse, or in his | 


wagon or buggy, to the graded district school. 


On this subject, Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny, offered | 


the foilowing : 

1. School districts and sub-districts may be so en- 
larged as to embrace pupils enough for a graded school of 
two or more departments. 


2. Two or more districts, with a primary school in 


each, may be united, and a central school formed for the 
more advanced pupils. 

3. Accentral high school may be organized in each 
township for the more advanced pupils. 


These propositions, after some remarks by the chair | 


and others, were withdrawn for the present. 


Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, then made a verbal re- | 
port on “ The Cause and Cure of Truancy, Absenteeism | 
| cation of any kind, depends entirely upon the estimation 


and Irregular Attendance,” 


He held that the first thing to be done is to find the | 
| system which makes its excellence, and especially distin- 


cause of these evils. They will generally be found to 


arise from a want of proper effort on the part of the | 


teacher to make the school-room pleasant and attractive, 


by which means he may break up truancy, absenteeism | 
What causes the boy to seek | 
the hot and crowded street, the country lad to wander | 


and irregular attendance. 


through wood and field, by brook and creek, rather than 
spend a few hours in the school-room? 


in the lily-covered meadow and gorgeous wood, he finds 
food for the young imagination, and pleasure not known 
in the dull school-room, Beautify your school houses; 
make them what they should be, and the boy will be 
drawn from the street, the wood and field, and he will 


Educate the | 


Nothing but | 
the fact that in the panorama before him in the street, or | 
| all of which are of great value when properly prosecuted ; 


| July, 


How sadly do directors, as a rule, ig- 
nore this truth. They locate school houses in the most 
miserable and forsaken places; construct them on the 
cheap plan, and make them repulsive to the boy. Asan 
illustration of what a school may be made, he cited 
“Highland School,” in Pittsburgh, beautifully orna- 
mented, flowers grown in the school-rooms, the walls are 
hung with paintings, and everything done to make the 
school attractive. The teachers of this school, during 
the past year, reported not a single case of truancy, 
What was done here, can be done in other schools. 

A resolution, offered by Mr. Boyd, of York, at the 
opening of the convention, ‘ that the sessions of the con- 
vention be held as follows: From 9 to 12, in the fore- 
noon ; from 2 to §, in the afternoon, and from 8 to 10 
in the evening,” was again called up, and adopted. 

. W. Allen, of Potter, then :esumed the topic intro- 
duced by Mr Luckey, saying that the best house does 
not always contain the best school. If we had better 
sehocls rather than better houses, truancy would be less 
frequent, Grand school buildings, expensively furnished 
and ornamented, are not possible in large portions of the 
State, while good schools are everywhere possible. Parente, 
also, are accountable for the irregularities uf their children. 

Samuel Wolf, of Indiana, thought the causes might be 
mentioned under the different heads of poor school 
houses, lack of general interest, want of knowledge on 
the part of the parents, lack of professional skill on the 
part of the teacher; chiefly, indeed, in the last named 
particular. If the teacher infuse the proper spirit into 
school work, and awaken an interest in it, the scholars 
wil] attend 

The hour for adjournment having arrived, the conven- 
tion adjourned to meet at 8 o’clock, p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The convention having reassembled, Mr. Luckey 
offered the following : 

Resolved, That the common practice of many of our 

school boards, of making sex, instead of merit or amount 

of labor performed, the basis of salary, is highly discredit- 


| able, and should be abandoned, 


Mr. Allen moved to lay the resolution on the table, 


| Not agreed to. 


Mr. Douthett moved to refer it to the Business Com- 
mittee. Agreed to. 

Mr. Jones, of Westmoreland, moved the appointment 
of a committee to wait on the Governor, and invite him 


| to address the convention. 


Agreed to, and Messrs. Jones, Tilden, of Susquehanna, 
and Horne, of Williamsport, were appointed. 

Geo. L. Maris, of Chester, then read a paper on 

LOCAL INSTITUTES, 

The success of public school education, and, in fact, edu- 
in which it is held by the people. The feature of our 
guishes it from other systems, is the close connection be- 
tween the popular will and common-school training. In 
view of this fact, the duty of a county superintendent 
seems clear—he should educate public sentiment to the 
highest possible degree 

The means prescribed by law and usually practiced by 
school officers, consist in public examinations of teachers, 
visiting schools and holding a County Teachers’ Institute, 


but, as may readily be seen, these are but indirect means 
of acting upon fublic sentiment, looking in a great mea- 
sure to future generations for fulfillment. 

In an agricultural and manufacturing district, the great 
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mass of the community are entirely engrossed with busi- 
ness, and give scarcely a thought to the subject of educa- 
tion further than to complain about their school tax. 

The district institutes, formerly quite popular, have 
fallen into disuse through lack of interest on the part of 
both teachers and directors, and no adequate means of 
reaching the popular ear seemed to remain except the re- 
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quently anything new and attractive will be successful, 
The county superintendent, int' e discharge of his ordinary 


| duties, such as holding examinations and v.siting schools, 
| ceases to attract the attention of citizens to a degree suf- 


ficient to wield an extensive influence inthe formation 


| of public opinion; his labors, therefore, to a great neasure, 
| effect the teacher and pupil alone; a very important and 


vival of the local institutes, somewhat on the plan of a | 


former superintendent of Chester county, Dr. Franklin 


Taylor, whose co-operation in the work I was so fortu- | 
; not enly bring to bear upon the desired object his own 


nate as to obtain. 


In discussing the merits of these institutes, I shall fi st | 


speak ofsthe general plan of conducting them and the — 


nature of the work accomplished; and in the second 
place, give a general view of the relative amount of in 


fluence exerted by a county superintendent who devotes a | 


part of his time to this field, when compared with that 
achieved by adhering strictly to the duties prescribed by 
law. 

ist. Each institute should last at least five days, and 
the aim should be to make the exercises attractive to the 
masses who are not accustomed to protracted mental ex- 
ertion, 
days are required to arou:e an interest among the people 
and secure a good attendance. 

The plin pursued in Chester county was uniformly to 
commence Monday afternoon at two o’clock, and close 


Friday night, and the result was a constant increase in | 


the attendance, until the hall was too crowded to admit 
any more. This result was reached at every institute, 
whether. the hall was capable of holding three hundred 
or one thousand, as was the case in Pheenixville and 
Coatesville, the latter closing its sessions last week. 
Though there are always some in every neighborhood 
who are sufficiently interested to come to the first session, 
the masses will wait to learn the character of the exercises 
from those who have attended; hence the necessity of 
giving such a degree of life to the proceedings as to com- 
pel the attendance even of opponents of progress, else 
the institute will fail of success. 

Employ a good eiocutionist, if possible; one who is ace 
customed to the kind of work required, and secure the 
services of an experienced teacher who is ready in debate ; 
then with music and the local talent you may meet, there 
is lacking only tact on the part of the superintendent to 
make the sessions sufficiently attractive to insure a large 
attendance both of teachers and patrons. 

It must be borne in mind that the primary object of 


these Local Institutes is to arouse a more lively interest in | 


the minds of the community, and that people must, 
in a great measure, be entertained by the exercises ; hence 
the importance of lively discussions bearing upon the 
subject of education. Long essays upon the teaching of 
different branches may he in place at the Annual Insti- 
tute, but they are sadly out of place when the object is to 
awaken the interest of the people; in fact, set lectures of 
any kind are seldom n place at these meetings, conse- 
quently no fixed programme should be made, but the 
general plan of the institute should be adapted to the 
wants of each neighborhood. If a community is espe- 
cially interested in the establishment of a graded school ; if 
there is a general belief that male teachers are preferable to 
female, or if the subject of teachers’ wages is the theme 
of the neighborhood, the superintendent should ascertain 
this fact and devote a part of the very first session to a 
discussion of the all-important question. 


A local institute should be infused with all the vigor | 


of a well conducted county institute with the special dif- 
ference that the one is hela primarily for the purpose of 
arousing public sentiment ; the other to instruct and stim- 
ulate the teachers. People are fond of change, conse- 


necessary result, it is true, yet by no means as influential 
as could be desired. By devoting a part of his labors to 
holding institutes in various parts of his county, he cam 


effort in a vastly increased sphere, but he is enabled to 
employ a variety of talent that otherwise would not reach 
the public ear, 

In the course of institutes held since November, in 
Chester county, at least 12,000 citizens were in attend- 
ance to hear the free and candid discussions of many of 
the problems that now attract the attention of thinking 
men. Among the speakers employed, I would name a 
few of those who will be recognized as leaders of advanced 

| thought: Rev. James M’Cosh, Mr. Bayard Taylor, Hom. 


| John W. Forney, Rev. A. A. Willets, Hon. Washing~ 


Experience has amply proven that at least two | ton Townsend, Dr. Franklin Taylor, Dr. Wm. Elder, 


| Gen, John Eaton, Hon J. P. Wickersham, Prof. J. B. 
| Roberts, Rev. I. N. Rendall, and many others, whose 
labors were, perhaps, almost equally effective. 

In addition to the influence exerted upon those who 
were actually in attendance, the reports published in the 
local papers, and in the Philadelphia Press, reached thou- 
sands of others, so that the good accomplished cannot be 
easily estimated, though the results are already manifest 
in the increased activity among directors and people in 
providing better school houses, desks, books and appara- 
tus. 

I would not be understood as under estimating the or- 
dinary labors of a superintendent, for I know much good 
is accomplished by visiting schools; yet I would earnest- 
ly recommend that a part of each year be devoted to hold- 
ing local institutes, even at the expense of other duties, as 
the result will justify the departure 

It is also respectfully suggested that a small sum be ap- 
propriated by the State to sustain an officer whose duty it 
shall te to assist county superintendents in this impor 
tant work, so that every part of this old: commonwealth 
' will be made to feel the stimulus of well directed thought, 
and the youth may reap the results of a more enlightened 
public sentiment in the gr-ater excellence of her public 
schools. 

The presiding officer then called upon Dr. Taylor, 
formerly superintendent of Chester county, for some re- 
marks on the subject. 

SPEECH OF DR. TAYLOR. 

Dr. Taylor said that he had no thought of speaking, 
but as it seemed the desire of the convention, he would, 
in brief terms, give his views on the value of institutes in 
arousing enthusiasm in the minds of the people on the 
subject of popular education. Fourteen years ago, when 
elected to fill the office of county superintendent, he 
found great opposition manifested by many persons all 
over Chester county against the office, and he, therefore, 
saw plainly that the first duty was to convince all classes 
that the superintendency was the most efficient agency to 
infuse life and purpose into the workings of our public 
school system. 

When in June, 1857, he entered upon the duties of 
the office, his first act was to issue_a call for’a teachers’ 
institute, to be held in Kennett Squire during the week 
commencing Monday, the 13th of July. The design 
was to make this the first of a series, to be held in differ- 
he county, wherever a hall or church could 
Knowing that meet- 


| 
; ent parts of t 


| be obtained in which to assemble. 
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ings of short duration would be inadequate to present the 
subject in its various bearings, he adopted the plan of 
holding these institutes for a school week, commencing 
the exercises on Monday, and not closing until Friday 
night. 

County institutes had been held once a year in West 
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Chester, but to these thousands of the citizens of the | 


county never came. As the whole people could not 
come to listen to the proceedings of the annual institute 
in the county town, it was resolved to carry the institute 
to the people. 

These local conventions, then, were not designed to be 
so much teachers’ institutes as people’s institutes. During 
the day sessions, it is true, the teachers present were 
trained in all the branches required to be taught in the 
public schools, but the evenings were devoted to popular 
lectures and discussions, by able and distinguished men, 
both from home and abroad. All professional men, cler- 
gymen, lawyers, doctors; all teachers in private schools 
and academies, and every person who had ability to speak, 
were cordially invited to join in the exercises. The assis- 
tance of the best musical talent was secured to en!iven 
the proceedings and to attract large audiences. 

At first, some of the good members of the Society of 
Friends, who are among the most sterling citizens of the 
county, appealed to the superintendent not to injure the 
cause of education by introducing musical performances 
into the exercises of the conventions. 

They said that music was the invention of the devil, 
and that, as Friends, they could not consistently attend, 
unless music were prohibited. To this the reply was 
made that music was not the devil’s invention, but it was 
God’s invention—the divinest of the arts—by which man 
is better enabled to understand the harmonies of crea- 
tion, and to elevate himself into the highest ranges per- 
mitted to human thought. That, therefore, music 


should be used to aid in advancing the claims of educa- | 


tion, and to increase the interest of the people in litera- 
ture, science and art, andin all those pursuits which most 
adorn man and dignify his existence. 

Anything, not inconsistent with the idea of an_insti- 
tute, which may serve to make its sessions more pleasant 
and cheerful, should be employed by the superintendent. 


He asked the managers of institutes to avoid all prosy | 
and pedantic speeches, avoid all platitudes and common- | 


place sayings about education, which have been repeated 


until sensible people are tired of hearing them, and try to | 


infuse a more liberal and catholic spirit into the minds of 
the audiences. 

The common-school system of Pennsylvania ought to 
have the highest order of talent in all its departments, 
especially for the performance of the duties of supervision 
required to be done in every school district in the State. 
No department in our commonwealth is better organized 
than is the present system of public instruction, I except 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Thatis the best organ- 
ized corporation in the State, or perhaps in the world. The 
State Superintendent stands at the head of the system as 
commander, while the county and town superintendents 
act as subordinate officers, and the directors in each dis- 
trict are there to watch the movements of matters under 
their charge, and to report to the State Superintendent at 
stated times upon the condition and progress of the 
schools. 

The State Superintendent thus knows all that is going 
on in every county and every district; he best knows what 
is needed in the shape of new legislation, and he can re- 


port to the Committees on Education in the Senate and | 


House of Representatives what modifications should be 


made, from time to time, in the laws relating to the | 


schools of the State. It is by this arrangement that we 
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are enabled to secure healthy legislation. Last Janua 
he endeavored, in an address delivered in the hall of the 
House of Representatives, to induce the members of the 
Legislature to organize the great interests of agriculture, 
mining, and manufactures in a similar manner ; but they 
were all too busy in passing sixteen hundred pages of so- 
called local laws to pay much attention to anything that 
the present speaker could give utterance to on that occa- 
sion, 

But these, gentlemen, are among the problems of the 
future, Let us do what we can to improve the school 
system of our State, which, it must be admitted, stands 
higher in importance than even the mighty material in- 
terests which so characterize the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, advocated local institutes 
which would instruct and interest parents, 

Wm. C. Tilden, of Susquehanna, was of opinion that 
county superintendents would do more good, if they 
would visit less and do more institute work. The people, 
however, expected numerous visits, Public opinion should 
be corrected. 

Prof. F. A Allen, of Tioga, being called upon, ex- 
plained the workings of institutes in the Eastern States; 
spoke of the condition of the schools of the East, and 
their teachers, and gave briefly a plan for conducting 
county institutes, as it had developed itself from his many 
years’ experience in this field of labor. He spoke of the 
fact that the Eastern States were adopting the Pennsylva- 
nia plan of teachers’ institutes, and also the plan of county 
supervision, and that attempts were being made to abolish 
the district system, establishing townships as the boun- 
dary lines of school districts. 

Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny, did not regard visiting 
schools and examining teachers the whole of the 
superintendent’s duty. Counties should be divided into 
sub-districts, Teachers should be required to attend, 
ane an educational spirit would be kindled in the vicinity 
of the institutes. Let there be educational light and 
there will be more liberal legislation. 

Rev. A, R. Horne, of Williamsport, disapproved of 
sensational nstitutes, got up for the purpose of glorifying 
somebody. As many teachers have limited advantages, 
class drills should be practiced. 

The following resolution was offered by J. E. Hawker, 
of Hyde Park: 

Resolved, That district or local institutes, held by the 
county superintendent, are of paramount importance, and 
should be encouraged, even though it be at the partial 
sacrifice of school visitation 

On motion of Mr. Douthett, a vote on the resolution 
was ordered to be taken at the same time with that on 
county institutes. 

H S Jones, of Erie, wished to know the number of 
superintendents present, who had held local institutes. 
On show of hands, it appeared that these institutes had 
been held in about one-third of the counties. 


A report was next read by Wm. N. Aiken, of Law- 
rence, upon 
COTNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 


The subject which is now presented for our considera- 
tion is County Teachers’ Institutes. They are of com- 
paratively recent origin, yet of great importance in the 
workings of our common school system. Recent, in the 
establishment of institutes by legal authority, but of much 
older date in their organization and work. Institutes 
have been held in many parts of our State ever since the 
establishment of the county superintendency, and in some 
counties, before the Act of Assembly of 1954, author- 
izing the election of county superintendents. Organiza- 
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or most of the time of the institute is taken up by lec- 
tures, and these may be on as many different subjects as 
there are lecturers, or they may be limited to a few of the 
mest important subjects. They may be what is termed 
good lectures, on interesting topics, well delivered and 
instructive. They may contain valuable thoughts, well 
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tions, called teachers’ institutes, which were for the im- 
vement of teachers in their work, have been in ex- 
istence for at least a score of years, in parts of our Com- 
monwealth. Teachers feeling the want of more uniformi- 
ty and codperation in the work of imparting instruction | 
in our schools, and the great importance of the work in | 


which they were engaged, met together for mutual im- 
provement. Thus, in the growth and development of 
our common school system, institutes have had their be- 
ginning. By act of Assembly, of April, 1867, institutes 
are now ingrafted into our common school system, and 
established by legal enactment. Previous to this, they 
were the voluntary meetings of our teachers, and friends 
of general education, for consultation concerning the in- 
terests and prosperity of our schools. 


This part of our system of education was not forced | 
upon us by the powers that be, who but legalized what | 


had already been established in many places. Now, we 
are authorized and required to assetnble our teachers of 
common schools, and other institutions of learning, at 


some convenient place, to hold a teachers’ institute an- | 
nually, according to act of assembly, April, 1867, which | 


reads thus: 


“That the County Superintendent of each county in | 
| way; the theory of teaching may be elaborately set forth 


this Commonwealth is hereby authorized and required, 


once in each year, at such time and place as he or a | 


properly authorized committee of teachers acting with 

him, may deem most convenient, to call upon and invite 
» May ? P 

the teachers of the common schools and other institu- 


tions of learning in his county, to assemble together and | 
organize themselves into a teachers’ institute, to be de- | 
| teachers in the best way in the science and art of educa- 


voted to the improvement of teachers in the science and 
art of education, to continue in session at least five days, 
including a half day for going to and a half day for re- 


turning from place of meeting of said institute, and to be | 
presided over by the County Superintendent or some one | 
designated by him, and be subject in its general manage- | 
| meet the end proposed. 


ment to his control.” 


The object in reading this section of the law is, to show | 


what the Legislature of our Commonwealth had in view, 


when they made it obligatory upon superintendents to | 


hold institutes annually. The law says, “the object of 
the institute is to improve our teachers in the science and 
art of education.” 
the institute. A few years ago, in the history of our 


common schools, there was no uniformity in teaching; | 
every teacher had his own methods of imparting instruc- | 


tion, and his own methods of governing in the school- 


room. These were often crude and ill adapted, when | 


they were formed without thought and observation by the 
inexperienced. But teachers of larger experience and 
better judgment adopted other methods, which proved 
more effective. 
qualifications of teachers, was, that there existed a great 
difference in the advancement of our schools, which was 
Owing to the fact that all the teachers had not received a 
sufficient training 


considerable extent. 
meeting in county conventions and aiding each other in 
their work, 


It is not supposed that it is necessary, at this time in | 
the progress of our schools to urge the importance :f | 


teachers’ institutes. It is taken for granted that they are 
important, and are doing a good work in elevating our 
fystem of public instruction, Then, a few suggestions 
will be made concerning the methods of conducting these 
Meetings. 

We will first speak of what may be called the lect 
ing method, What we mean by this is, when the wh 


| able to add to the common fund of knowledge. 


This is, doubtless, the great work of | 


Then the result of this inequality in the | 


| dent thinkers, is perhaps the best teacher. 
The institute has been the means of | 
making a change in this respect, for we ncw have uni- | 
formity of methods of instruction and government toa | 
This is the result of our teachers’ | 





| matured and clothed in appropriate dress with evidence 


of originality. Much instruction may be received from 
such lectures, and we are in favor of them at our insti- 
tutes. They appear to be a necessity almost, and we 
would not dispense with them. Good lectures, on prac- 
tical and scientific subjects, should be delivered to the teach- 
ers at every institute, But there should be a limitation 
in these exercis’s, The evening sessions might be de- 
voted entirely to this with propriety. Much more than 
this should not be occupied, as it can be more profitably 
employed. Teachers are not mere passive creatures on 
such occasions, capable only of receiving, without being 
The 
object of an institute is certainly not for the delivery of 
one address after another, however interesting and in- 
structive these may be, and however much they may bear 
upon the practical work of the school room They may 
present the different subjects discussed in the best possible 


and beautifully illustrated. All the ground may have 
been traversed; the true teacher, with all his noble 
qualities, may have been pictured to the imagina- 
tion; but has the end been attained? Docs such a 
course of lecturing accomplish the end for which 
institutes were established? Does it improve our 


tion? Cannot the time given to institute instruction be 
more profitably employed by adopting a different course at 
our meetings ? 

In answer to these questions, we remark that the lec- 
turing system of conducting institutes does not seem to 
Superintendents should endeavor 
to benefit the greatest number of teachers, for the insti- 
tute is the teachers’ and held expressly for their improve- 
ment. The object is to make better teachers ; to qualify 
and train them for their school-room duties as educators 
of the youth. Now, an institute is similar to a school, 
and the exeicises ought to be adapted to the wants of 
those for whom the instruction is intended. A teacher 
who would spend all the school hours, which should be 
devoted to study and recitation, in lecturing to his pupils, 
would not be considered a good teacher, although he 
might be a fluent lecturer. Buta teacher who can in- 
spire his pupils with a love for study, a desire to inquire 
into the reason of things ani investigate for themselves 


| whatever they undertake, is evidently making progress in 


the work of developing the mind. 

Whoever can secure the most effective work out of his 
pupils by doing the least himself, making them indepen- 
As every 
school should be a place, where there is regular, system- 
atic and thorough drilling, so should an institute be a 
regular drill in which all the members ought to take an 
active part. Nota few of the principal members who 
need it the least, but the wh>le institute. Exercises in 
which all can take part can easily be arranged, This re- 
quires only a little tact and manceuvering in the operator. 
What would an army be worth, unless the soldiers were 
under the best discipline, well trained in all the requisites 
of good soldiers? And in order to effect this, the officers 
must be expert in the exercises of the manual. 

Then to have our schools what they ought to be and 
what w rying to make them, our teachers must be 

ained for their work, If this has not been 
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soon as possible afterwards. In every -well-regulated 
school, each member is performing his part in the exer 
Cises, 


rests upon him. 
shoul institute work be arranged, and who should take 
the lead in conducting the exercises. 


We remark that home material ought to be cultivated | 


and madea power in the machinery of our institutes. 
And it is supposed that the superintenlent knows who 
are the efficient workers of his county and what educa- 
tional strength he can command. Perhaps every county 
has sufficient material, if properly developed, to hold an 
institute which shall be profitable to its members and in- 
structive to those who are interested in the common 
school cause. Doubtless, oftentimes, instructors from 
abroad are invited to attend our meetings and direct the 
exercises, when just as good material is among our teach- 
ers and educational men, if it had been brought into active 
service It would be better to use home instructors, if of 


equal ability and experience, and it would be for thein- , 


tellectual improvement of the members of our respective 
counties. 

When the experienced and those of less qualifications 
meet and consult on subjects of interest and importance 
for the good of our schools, both are benefited. A 
common sympathy is awakened in the work. More 
confidence in our own ability is felt; each receives a new 
impetus which enables him to make greater efforts in the 
labor of developing the human mind. The mind needs 
repetition and drill to make lasting impressions; to fix 
truths of science and make them our own. Hence, the 
necessity of thoroughness in all our common- school work. 


How then can this preparation, so necessary fur the teacher, | 


be best attained? -The superintendent, accord ng to the 
position he holds, being placed at the head of the educa- 
tional force of his county, knows the wants of the teach- 
ers and what should be presented to them. Some definite 
plan should be made out and ready to be putinto execu- 
tion at once upon the assembling of the institute, There 
is no time for delay and maturing of plans at this time. 
W ork should be our motto and we should remember the old 
sayings, “ Whatever is well begun, is half done,” and 
Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” 
And since we are required to hold institutes and our ex- 
perience testifies that they a e a power for good, let them 
be of such a character asshall be productive of much val- 
able instruction. 

The organization of an institute, which will occupy 
only a short time, being done, the active, earnest work 
of the occasion should be begun and continued with life 
and energy. Success in this, as in every thing else, de- 
pends upon the vitality that is put into it. The wants 
and capacity of the members should receive attention. 
The subjects should not be too simple nor shou!d they be 
too much advanced, but arranged to suit the majority 
who will receive instruction from them. During the day 
sessions, most of the time should be devoted to such ex- 
ercises as shall have a direct bearing upon the common 
school work. These may be discussiuns on questions of 
interest, which can be participated in by all, such as class 
drills, recitatic ns, short familiar talks on subjects prepared 
for the occasion These may be varied according to cir- 
cumstances. Discussions on the manner of presenting 
different branches of study, the order in which certain 
studies should be introduced, Asw they should be taught, 
when they should be taught, the method of conducting 
recitations, what we wish to accomplish during a recita 
tion, modes of government and discipline, are some of the 
themes which can be considered with profit toall. Our 


In the same way should our meetings be carried on. | 
Each member ought to be made to feel that a part of the | 
responsibility for the successful working of the institute | 
Then will arise the question, how | 
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teachers must know something of these, or they will not 
| be prepared for the proper training of our youth. 

I believe, in many cases, instruction might be given in 
the branches taught in our schools; some points could be 
made plain, which had not been well understood; some 
clouds which hang over certain parts of the subject, could 
be dispersed, and a better knowledge gained. There ig 
| a difference of opinion on this point ; some insist that the 
institute has nothing to do with the text—that ft is sup- 
posed to be understood by the teacher, and that we must 
goon that supposition, Things are to be taken as they are, 
not as they could be desired. Whenever our teachers are 
proficient in all they profess to teach, then we can dis- 
pense with this kind of instruction ; but not till then, un- 
less at a sacrifice. To make others know, we must first 
know ourselves. In any profession or calling, if the person 
feels that he is master of his situation—if he is confident 
that that which he does is right—whatstr.ngth and force 
it gives! How lightly some difficult subjects are touched 
by those who call themselves teachers, because they know 
very little about what they re trying to teach; and, 
knowing little, the teaching must, necessarily, be super- 
ficial. I once went to a teacher who told us, when we 
came to the subject of decimal fractions, that we would 
skip that part, as it was no practical benefittous. Now, 
the reason is obvious ; he didn't understand the subject— 
couldn’t teach it. 

Another, which seems to us an important feature of 
the institute, is the educating of the people. This is 
necessary to be done; every meeting held, should leave a 
good impression in the community. The influence should 
be in favor of general education, and the dissemination of 
wholesome and liberal views for the prosperity of our 
schools We want the co-operation of the people, and 
we must have it, in order to make such progress as every 
friend of the school cause desires. We want to move in 
this in solid column, presenting a united front, in order to 
be successful. But we leave this with you. Other points 
of interest might be mentioned; but, as we are limited 
in our remarks, we will not trespass further, hoping that 
we may have a free and full discussian of this subject on 
the part of the convention. 

He was followed by Mr. Boyd, of York, who held that 
district institutes should be to improve the teachers in the 
branches to be taught; and county institutes for theory 
and practice of teaching. 

Prof. F. A Allen gave the convention an interesting 
account of the workings of county institutes in the east- 
ern, western and south-western states. In Warren co., in 
1846, the Professor held the first county institute ever 
held in Pennsylvania. 

On motion of Mr. Luckey, a committee of five, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Luckey, Evans, of Lancaster; Magee, 
of Centre; Pugh, of Somerset, and Baker, of Delaware, 
was appointed to draft resolutions of respect to the 
memory Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes. 

On motion, adjourned to meet on Wednesday morn- 
Ing at 9 a. Mm. 


WEDNE:DAY MORNING. 

Rev. A. R_ Horne, of Williamsport, offered prayer. 

The minutes of yesterday’s session were read and ap- 
proved. 

The roll was called and fitty-four superintendents an- 
swered to their names. 

The discussion of pending reports relative to local and 
county institutes, was resumed by Messrs. Shelley, of York, 
Taylor, of Chester, and State Superintendent Wickersham. 

Mr. Wickersham spoke at considerable length of the 
latent brain power of Pennsylvania awaiting developement. 
| He said: 
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I do not at this time desire to make a speech on the | 
subject of institutes. My purpose is to supplement the 
remarks just made by Dr. Taylor in regard to a better | 
organization of our State system of institutes. Of course, | 
it was necessary first to get the teachers to the institutes. | 
This was brought about by the act of 1867. Up to that | 
year scarcely more than three thousand of our teachers | 
could be brought to the institutes in any one year. For 
the last three years the average attendance has been | 
eleven thousand a year. We have thus brought the | 
teachers to school—now how shall we best instruct them? | 
Dr. Taylor would organize the institutes in such a way 
that adjoining counties should hold theirinstitutes at such | 
times as would enable a body of instructors to attend a 
number of them, without the loss of the force and time | 
now found necessary. This is a wise suggestion, In the | 
absence of any !aw on the subject, all that can be done in 
this direction must be done by voluntary action. But if 
you will co-operate with me in the mattersomething val- 
uable can be done in the direction indicated. To do this, | 
let the superintendents give early information to the School 
Department as to the times about which they desire to | 
hold their institutes, allowing such room as they can for | 
adjustment, and it will not be very difficult to call the 
institutes in the different sections of the State at such 
times as will enable the end desired to be attained. 

This done, the next step will be to organize a body of 
competent instructors to attend the institutes thus called | 
in succession, And let me say that I would constitute 
this body of men mainly of our own men—of Pennsyl- 
vanians. It has been said on this floor that New Eng- 
land has more brain- power than can be found in this 
State. This may be true of developed brain-power; but | 
I believe that the brain capabilities, if I may so express 
myself, of Pennsylvania, are equal to those of any other 
State or nation in the world. A Pennsylvanian, born 
upon the soil, and expecting to be buried under it, I 
think I know this people and the kind of stuff they are 
made of, and do not hesltate to say that they are the 
equals intellectually, as well as physically, of any other. 
Consider, then, our institutes as schools for the develop- | 
ment, as far as practicable, of Aome talent. 


Institutes aim at two objects—the professional instruc- 
tion of teachers and the creation of a better public senti- 
ment in relation to education. In the county institute, | 
the former ,object should predominate and cont.ol the | 
Management; in the local institute, the latter object | 
should predominate and control the management. Edu- | 
cators should not forget that our grown-up people need 
education quite as much as our children—perhaps more. 
With a right public sentiment respecting education, and | 
all else, good school-houses, graded schools, good teachers, 
long terms, come of themselves. Let me name two or 
three wants that I have noticed in connection with our 
institutes. 


First, More tact in getting teachers to attend. In 
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some counties all the teachers attend, while in others, | 


equally well circumstanced, only one-half. This is some 
one’s fault. 

Second. More system in the management, 
as necessary in an institute as in school. Indeed, an 
institute should be a model of good management. 

Third. Consecutive instruction. Instruction at our 
institutes is often fragmentary—often without point. 


| of the State to teach, have not thus 
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Austin A. Keeny, of Bradford, said he had come to 
learn the management of branch and county institutes. 
He referred to the obstacles to be overcome in his county, 
the question of finance being the most difficult. 

Mr. Baker, of Delaware, asked if Chester county could 
hardly support local institutes with her towns, how other 
counties could do so that have not these towns ? 

Mr. Hawker, of Hyde Park, referred to the difficulty 
of holding institutes in small towns. 

Mr. Boyd, of York, thought the best talent will be 
the best sustained. 

Mr. Maris, of Chester, referred at length to the suc- 
cess of the institutes in his county, and to the employ- 
ment of distinguished teachers. 

Mr, Baker, of Delaware, said some have to humbug the 
people out, and thus raise the necessary funds. Some of 
the lectures may be solid, but these do not pay. 

Mr. Fisher, of Bedford, said that institutes must be 
adapted to the place. Where there is much money 
there large and expensive institutes can be held, and 
vice versa. Adjoining county superintendents can help 
each other. 


The convention passed Mr. Hawker’s resolution relae 
tive to local and county institutes, 

Mr, Fields offered the following resolution, which was 
referred to the committee on business : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that 
the teachers in the schools of this Commonwealth should 
be required to make written monthly reports to their re- 


| spective boards of directors, and also forward a duplicate 


of the report to the respective county superintendents, in 
order to facilitate the systematic educational organizations 
in each county, 

Mr, Eastburn, of Bucks, presented the following : 

Resclved, That the convention hereby recommend to 
the School Department and Legislature such change in 
our school law as will provice for the opening of the 
school year on the first Monday of August instead of 
the first Monday of June, as at present. 

The resolution was discussed by Messrs. Eastburn and 
Baker, favoring the change, and referred to the Business 
Committee. 


H. S. Jones, of Erie, then read a paper on “ Addition 
to the Branches of Study required by Law,” prepared 
by Mr. W. M. Lindsey, superintendent of Warren, who 
was unable to be present, We shall endeavor to present 
this paper in cur next issue, 

The discussion of the report was deferred for the present, 


A verbal report on County Normal Schools and the 
County Superintendent’s Relation thereto” was next 
made by H. W., Fisher, of Bedford. 

In substance, he showed that these schools had their 
origin in the demand for better prepared teachers, That 
seminaries and academies no longer supplied this demand, 
That the State Normal Schools, though they did great 
and good work in preparing the young men and women 
far supplied 


| this demand, and in all human probability would not 


System is | 


| meets the demand. 


The superintendent ought to have before him a well- | 
defined object, and organize and direct his teaching force | 


in such a way as to effect it. 

Fourth. Too little life. Instruction at an institute 
should not be dry and tedious. It ought to be earnest, 
enthusiastic, inspiring. 


supply it for many years to come, hence the necessity for 
some school in each county in which to train the teach- 
ing talent of that county. The county normal school 
In it the home talent can be de- 
veloped. In it the large percentage of new teachers 
annually employed can be prepared. He strongly urged 
the importance of having the county superintendent at 
the head of these schools, for the following reasons: He 


| is, or should be, the best prepared to impart instruction 


| 
| 


in the theory and practice of teaching. As principal or 
head of the school, he comes in daily contact with those 
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preparing to teach, and can thus, in class drill and con- 


versation, ascertain much better their adaptation to teach, | 
Here, | 


than can be ascertained at a single examination, 


too, he can best know their moral character. Here he 


can learn best how to distribute them among the schools | 
of the county when called upon to furnish teachers. | 


Perhaps it were well to have some legislation cn this 
subject, so as clearly to define the 


and what he shall not do. 

The convention adopted the sentiments embodied in 
the gentleman’s report without discussion, 

Mr. Fields, of Beaver, offered a resolution relative to 
the time of holding institutes, which was referred to the 
business committee. 

Mr. Lindsey’s report was then taken up and discussed 


by Messrs. Allen, of Potter, Horne, of Williamsport, | 


and others. The importance of introducing the studies 


of book-keeping, physiology, vocal music, drawing and | 
the elements of the natural sciences, into the common | 


schools, was urged. 
Prof, J. S Ermentrout, of Berks, late Principal of 


the Keystone State Normal School, urged the study of | 


Pennsylvania history in our public schools. He wished 
to impress upon the minds of the county superintendents 


present the thought that we do not place enough of stress | 


upon the fact that we are Pennsylvanians. Our pupils 
should early be taught to love the Keystone State with 
all its past glory, its present prosperity and future power. 
We are too bashful. The good our great men do, the 


others get the credit. To-day our school system, broad 
as our acres, firm as our mountains, all-sufficient and 


entirely the product of Pennsylvania’s brain, is ingrafted, | 
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superintendent’s | 
duty in this matter ; to fix definitely what he shall do | 


| kill, on the district superintendency, 


yes, often made the basis of the systems of education, east | 


and west, and no credit given us. 
up and claim our own. 
thousands of young Pennsylvanians now in our public 
schools ; and one of the ways of doing this is by showing 


them, through the history of Pennsylvania, what our | — : 
| gress in these schools where the district superintendent 


great and good men have done. 
The Chair announced a meeting of the city and bor- 


ough superintendents in the rooms of the School Depart- | 
| however, 


ment, immediately after the close of the morning ses- 
sion. Adjourned until 2 P, M. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Convention met, the President in the chair. 
Chas. H. Dale, of Venango, offered the following : 


We had better waken | 
Let us lift up the minds of the | 


work they perform, is chipped away from them, and | schools under their charge twice each month. 


[ July, 


On motion, further discussion of Mr. Fisher’s report 
on county norma! schools was postponed for the present, 


David Evans, of Lancaster, made a verbal report on 
a more uniform system of examinations. The subject 
was presented under the following three heads: Uni- 
formity of time, uniformity of methed, and uniformity of 
matter. Under the first, he said, the spring season, im- 
mediately after the close of the winter term, when the 
subjects on which they were to be examined were fresh 


| in the minds of the applicants, was the most appropriate 
| time for examination. 
| be preferred where large numbers of spectators were pre- 
} sent, in order to interest and instruct them; but, asa 


That oral examinations were to 


rule, the two methods, oral and written, should be com- 


| bined. 


The subject was further discussed by Mr. Douthett, o1 
Allegheny, who favored a high standard of qualification, 
and believed in having the standard highest in counties 
where the term is longest. 


Dz. Taylor here recommended the adoption of a series 


| of resolutions expressing the sense of the convention. 


Mr. Boyd, of York, suggested that the superintendent 
of schools announce a standard, so as to have uniformity 
on this subject throughout the State. 


A verbal report was made by Jesse Newlin, of Schuyl- 
His own county had 
tried the system, Five superintendents had been se- 
lected last winter—practical teachers—who visited the 
In the 
thickly settled rural districts it had been tested, and there 
the district superintendents were allowed five dollars each 
day, for six days in each month. Still another received 
$75 per month, and devoted his whole time to twenty- 
six schools, There was a division on this subject in the 
board at first, but in the end they were unanimous in 
their support of it. The district superintendent exam- 


| ines classes, throws out poor teachers, and assists the county 


superintendent in his annual examinations. The pro- 


| worked, was, as one of the directors expressed it, * five- 


Care must be exercised in selecting the men, 
Many well educated men are not fit for the 
This 


fold.” 


position on account of the progress of the system. 


| method, too, creates system in the schools. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention the | 


progress and credit of the State requires that the minimum 


term of school should be changed by law from four to | 


six months, 
Mr. Magee, of Centre county, moved to add, “ And 


[We regret that, up to the time we go to press, this 
full paper has not been received. | 

Mr. Horne, of Williamsport, announced that arrange- 
ments had been made to accommodate, at low rates, all 
the members of the State Teachers’ Convention, to be 
held at Williamsport, on the 8th, 9th and roth of Au- 
gust. Arrangements had also been made for an excur- 


| sion of the convention to Niagara Falls, at the close of 


that the State appropriation be proportionately increased.” 


Agreed to. 

Mr. Dale was convinced that the increase in length of 
term would not be made by directors till obliged to 
do so by law. 

Messrs. Hofford, of Carbon, Allen, of Potter, Fisher, 


| 
| 


of Bedford, and Tilden, of Susquehanna, assured the | 


convention that in a large majority of districts no in- 
crease of school term could be made without an increase 
in the State appropriation to schools. 


the session, at six dollars for the round trip. 
Mr. Keeney, of Bradford, offered the following : 
Resolved, That for the purposes of the county teach- 
ers’ institute, the State should be districted, each district 
embracing several contiguous counties ; and that it shall 
be the duty of the district superintendents of the several 
districts to attend all institutes in the said district. Re- 


| ferred. 


Mr. Boyd, of York, and Mr. Jones, of Westmoreland, | 


made longer if directors would do their duty. 


Mr. Allen, of Potter, moved an amendment making | 


the term five months. Lost. 
After more debate, the resolution was passed as amend- 
ed by Mr, Magee. 


Mr. Newlin’s report on district superintendents was 
then discussed by Messrs. Baker, Eastburn, Fields, Aiken, 


said that in many of their districts the term might be | 2nd Jones, of Westmoreland; all favoring the establishment 
| of the local superintendency as a necessity, especially in 


the more populous counties, 

Dr. Taylor spoke of how the superintendents are over- 
worked. They wear out physically and mentally more 
rapidly than any other class of people. The rarest few 
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make good superintendents, and when a good one is | tive tothe death of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, submitted 


obtained, how he should be cared for, how the people 
should husband his strength; for when he is gone they 
may look in vain to fill his place; hence, he insisted, 
that district superintendents be appointed to assist the 
county superintendent in his great work. He alluded to 
the coming celebration in 1876 in Philadelphia, and to 
the importance of our work, in order that we may then 


glorious Keystone. He urged upon all superintendents 
to go home, when they left this place, with a new de- 
termination to make these schools of ours the best in the 
world. 


least one-half day would be devoted to the discussion of 
the district superintendency. District supervision by a 
competent officer is a necessity. 
supervision, which can be strengthened, as needed. We 
have county supervision, and to some extent city and 


borough supervision; but we need a supervision that will | 
extend its watchful eye to every school house, to every | 


teacher, te every class, to every pupil, and to every lesson. 
No work of any moment can be carried on without 
supervision. 

and factories, 
aging such an enterprise without it. 
Railroad has been referred to on this floor as an example 
of the power of organization. See how carefully the 


No business man would think of man- 


vision of the work. They have superintendents and 


sub-superintendents scattered all along the line, 


and tie. It is close and careful, 
same kind of inspection for our schools, and without it 


we will lose a large amount of force and money, and our | BF. h ; , 
| of district superintendency ; his great efforts to have a bill 


| passed through the Legislature to establish the same ; his 
| great love for the orphan school system. 


children will be made to suffer the bad consequences. 

County superintendents cannot perform the duty of 
supervision. T ey can visit the schools of their respective 
counties once v. twice a year; bur, while such visits may 
be made very \aluable, they do not give «pportunity for 
that close, constant, and critical supervision which our 
schools need. And, besides, county superintendents have 
other work todo. They should hold county institutes 
and local institutes ; address the people wherever audiences 
can be assembled; prepare educational matter for the 
press, and be ever ready to give advice to all asking it 
concerning the interests of education. These duties, in 
connection with the examination of teachers, fill up all 
the time of a county superintendent, and take all his 
strength. 


School directors are unable to perform the duty of | . : 
| brings new countries under the eye of the discoverer. It 


| is a grand age in which we live. 


supervision. They can, as the law requires, visit the 
schools under their control, but such visits, although 
valuable, are not what is needed. 


results, they should be made by professional experts. No 


one can properly inspect a school who is not himself a | : - 
| In past times the few only were educated; now all are to 


teacher. 


The whole matter is summed up inthis: A closer | 


supervision of our schools is needed in the several districts 
of the Commonwealth than is possible under our present 
organization; and there seems to be no way of bringing it 
about except by the appointment of well-qualified officers 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Evans thought that there should be a law of the 
State establishing local superintendents. Then can a 
county superintendent do his work as he should, 
journed until 8 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At the opening of the evening session, Mr. Luckey, of | tion, 


It exists in all ou: shops, mills, furnaces, | 


Their | 


system of inspection extends to every bridge, to every rail | 
We ought to have the | 


| soon find everything going back to chaos, 
| system that expands everything. It develops the country, 


To produce the right | 


| afternoon of the nineteenth century. 


| masses is the palladium of our government. 


Ad- | 


the following : 
Resolved, Thatin the death of Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 


| rowes, our State has lost, not only one of its most efficient 


laborers, but one of the originators and firm supporters of 
our present excellent school system, and that we owe very 


| much to him for the present state of advancement al- 
| ready attained in the common schools of the State. 
show to the world what strides we have made in this | 


Resolved, That while we deeply feel his loss, we recog- 


| nize the fact that the seed he has sown, and the interest 
| and zeal he has infused into the schools of the Common- 


wealth will live long after we, who knew him so well, 


| have ceased to exist, 
State Superintendent Wickersham had hoped that at | 


Resolved, That we tender to his bereaved family and 
friends our warmest and most tender sympathies, with the 


| assurance that though do not so deeply and keenly feel 
We now have State | Eek aus ents che a pos Ae 


the loss, yet we shall ever kindly cherish the memory of 


| the departed, 


Speeches of eulogy were then offered in memory of the 
deceased champion of our common school system by 
Luckey, of Pittsburgh, ex-superintendent of Delaware, and 
State Sup’t. Wickersham, who spoke at length of Dr, 
Burrowes’ great labor in organizing teachers’ institutes, in 
establishing the Pennsylvania School Fournal, and continu- 


» | ing it for y iary imself; i i 
The Pennsylvania | g it for years at a pecuniary loss to himself; in framing 


the law establishing State normal schools—a law which, 


_ in the main, was the product of his own thought ; in or- 
great railroad kings who control it provide for the super- | ganizing the orphan school tystem—a system which ® 


the proudest monument, not only to Dr. Burrowes, but 
to the State of Pennsylvania, ever erected anywhete. No 
where in the world’s history do we find a nation, after a 
war, gathering up its orphans and educating them as our 
great State has done. 


Mr. Douthett spoke of his great zeal upon the subject 


He almost 
idolized it, for he was always the friend of any measure 
calculated to promote the educational interests of all 
classes. 

At this point of the discussion, His Excellency, Gov. 
John W. Geary, was introduced, who spoke, in substance, 
as follows: 

He felt sorry that business at Washington had kept 
him away from the convention. He would most hearti- 
ly greet the members as the representatives of our great 
educational system. But for this system, we would 
It is this 


builds our railroads, opens new ports for commerce, and 


Never have the scien- 
ces and arts been so rapidly developed as in this era—the 
But we have still 
more to do. Mind must be still more fully developed. 
receive an equal education ; hence, we see the importance 
—the magnitude of our work. This education of the 
It is this 
education that has saved our country. And espeeially do 
I feel proud of our State, when I look at what she has 


| done for the soldiers’ orphans, and doubly proud when the 


dignitaries of Europe come here to the capital to inquire 
of me how we manage our schools—how we educate 
these thcusands of wards ? 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say that I congratu- 
late you on the situation. The system of education in 
Pennsylvania never before was in so flourishing a condi- 
Everything looks well. Go on, then, in your no- 


Pittsburgh, from the committee to draft resolutions rela- | ble work, and never fear the result. It will be right; and 
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I trust to God that the schools may go on prospering and 
to prospe1. 

A short recess was now ordered that the members 
might be introduced to His Excellency, after which 
the business committee, through Mr. Geo, L. Maris,chair- 
man, reported the following 

RESOLUTIONS : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the convention that 
the establishment of the district superintendency through- 
out the State is a necessity required to perfect our system 
of schcol supervision, and that practical teachers alone be 
eligible to perform the duties of said superintendency. 


Resolved, That the State Superintendent is hereby re- ' 


quested to prepare specifications of degrees of proficiency 
in scholarship, corresponding with the marks on pro‘es- 
sional certificates, and to transmit the same at as early a 
Moment as possible to the superintendents for their 
guidance, in order to secure greater uniformity of standard 
in such certificates throughout the State, 

Resolved, That this convention favor the establishing 
of graded schools in the rural districts, wherever practi- 
cable, in order that a greater percentage of the youth of 
the State may enjoy advantages of instruction in higher 
branches of knowledge. 

Resolved, That local institutes held by county superin- 
tendents are deemed of paramount importance, and should 
be maintained by them, even ata partial sacrifice of school 
visitations. 

Resolved, That the common practice of many school 
boards -making sex, instead of merit or amount of labor 
performed, a basis of compensation to teachers, is highly 
discreditable, and should be abandoned as unworthy of 
the present age. 

Resolved, That this convention recommend to the 
School Department and the next Legislature the propriety 
of so modifying our school laws as to make the school 
year commence on the first Monday in August, instead 
of the first Monday in June. 

Dr. Taylor, of Chester, moved to strike out the last 
clause of the first resolution, which was lost, and the 
resolution passed. It was afterward modified by Mr. 
Eastburn, of Bucks county, by substituting the following 
for the last clause : 

“That those teachers who have practical experience be 
preferred in the positions.” 

The second, third and fourth resolutions passed unani- 
mously, 

Mr. Walker, of Northampton, moved to lay the fifth 
resolution on the table. Women could not teach gener- 
ally so well as men, and it their wages were madé equal 
to that of men but few of them would be employed. 

Dr. Taylor, Mr. Luckey, and others defended the 
resolution, which passed with only three nays. 

The sixth resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. Tilden, of Susquehanna, offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That we, the superintendents of common 
schools in the State of Pennsylvania, do hereby tender 
our hearty thanks to our worthy State Superintendent for 
the able and careful manner in which he has presided 
over the deliberations of this convention ; that we would 
also express our sincere appreciation of the cordial and 
warm-hearted welcome and attention to our wants and 
wishes we have received from the State Superintendent 
and his assistants, in all our business relations with the 
School Department. 

Mr. Boyd, of York, offered the following : 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the eminently 
practical and energetic policy of the present efficient head 


of the School Department, and the members of this | 


convention cordially tender him their cheerful co-opera- 
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tion in all his plans tending to promote the educational 
interests of this great Commonwealth, 

Mr. Keeney, of Bradford, offered tho following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are due, 
and are hereby tendered to His Excellency, Gov. Jno.W. 
Geary, for his able and practical address 

Mr. Dale, of Venango, presented the following : 

Resolved, That we believe more efficiency would be 
secured by reducing the number of directors to three, and 
that justice, and a universal rule, require that a reasona- 
ble compensation should be allowed them for their ser- 
vices. 

On motion of Mr. Douthett, of Pittsburg, the resolu- 
tion was laid upon the table, the others having been 
adopted. 

Mr. Maris offered the following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are here- 
by tendered to those railroads that have reduced their 
rates of tare t» members in coming to, and returning from 
this convention. ‘ 

A resolution was also adopted thanking the proprietors 
of the hotels in Harrisburg for reduction of charges to 
members. 

Mr. Magee, of Centre, offered the following : 

Wuereas, The Pennsylvania School Fournal is the 
recognized organ of the School Department, therefore, 

Resolved, That we deem it the duty of each county 


' superintendent in the State to urge the teachers and di- 


rectors in his county to subscribe for the same. Adopted. 


The hour for final adjournment being near, Dr. Taylor 
said that for two days, in this Senate Chamber, we had been 
trying to accomplish some good results, and, continuing 
in a playful manner, thought it might not be unwise for 
the people tosend some of these intelligent gentlemen 
hither as actual Senators to aid in preparing such legisla- 
tion as may be needed before 1876. He hoped that the 
members of the convention, when they returned to their 
homes in the distant counties of the State, would labor 
more earnestly than ever to improve the schools under 
their charge, so that in the year of the great Centennial 
Celebration, in 1876, we might point to our system 
public education as the best monument of its honored 
founders, and as the most beneficent institution of our 
modern republican civilization 

After a few closing words from the president, the con- 
vention adjourned sine die. 


———_———_- o— 


MEETING OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS. 

The city and borough superintendents met in the rooms 
of the School Department, Wednesday morning at 38 
o’clock, State Superintendent Wickersham in the chair. 
H, S. Jones was appointed Secretary. ; 

On motion of Mr Luckey, of Pittsburgh, a committee 
of seven was appointed to prepare questions for the ex- 
amination of teachers -each member to prepare twenty- 
five questions on the subject assigned him. Committees : 
Chairmen—Mr Luckey, of Pittsburgh, on Arithmetic; 
Mr. Jones, of Erie, on Orthography and Grammar; Mr. 
Hall, of Meadville, on Geography; Mr. Shelley, of 
York, on Reading; Mr. Horne, of Williamsport, on 
Theory and Practice of Teaching; Mr. Burns, of Harris- 
burg, on History; Mr. Miller, of Altoona, on General 
Information. 

Adjourned to meet at noon. ; 

At the second session the following resolutions were 
duly passed : — 

Resolved, That we effect a permanent organization by 
electing a president and secretary for the ensuing year. 
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Resolved, That a committee be appointed to collect 
and publish the schedules of study of the several cities 
and boroughs of the State having superintendents. 
Committee: Messrs. Horne, of Williamsport ; Jones, 
of Erie; and Hawker, of Hyde Park. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare 
and present a plan for grading certificates of teachers, 
Committee: Messrs. Luckey, of Pittsburgh; Shelley, 
of York ; and Hall, of Meadville, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare 
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blanks for statistics for the use of city and borough su. 
perintendents, to be submitted to the State Superinten- 
dent. Committee: Messrs. Patterson, of Pottsville, Cot- 
tingham, of Easton, and Collins, of Wilkesbarre. 

Resolved, That the city and borough superintendents 
hold a meeting during a session of the State Association, 
at Williamsport. 

The cfficers under the permanent organization are: 
President, D, S. Burns, of Harrisburg; Secretary, H, S. 
Jones, of Erie. 





EpucaTIONAL ProGress.—The Rev. Dr. McCosh, | 
President of the Princeton Ccllege, at a meeting of 
prominent citizens held recently in Trenton, N. J., gave 
a brief description of educational progress in the old 
world, Dr. McCosh began his address by saying that he 
would take his hearers across the ocean for a trip among 
the schools of the old world. He would first take them 
to Edinburgh. In that city, in 1560, John Knox first 
began the work which placed Scotland at one time at the 
head of the world in regard to education. She had fallen 
off, however, in the work, and was no longer the nursery 
for the educated men of the world. 
excellent system of schools and colleges, especially the 
latter, but only of advantage to rich men’s sons, 


England had an | 


Ireland | 


was much in the same condition as England, but her im- | 
provement in common school education could now be | 


marked in this country by the much better educated im- 
migrants whom she sends to these shores, Prussia, 


in the opinion of the speaker, was the present heart | 


of the world in education, Her gymnasiums of 
upper schools, supplied with from eight to fourteen 
professors each, were of the highest grade, The 


young men educated there were superior to the fresh- | 


men or sophomore class of our colleges. The com- 
pulsory system there kept up was the true principle. An 
uneducated Prussian was a rarity. To rhe knowledge 
of the different languages of Europe, an excellent ac- 
quaintance with geography, and an education which had 
taught them to obey orders, Dr. McCosh largely attrib- 
uted the late successes of the German army. During 


the speaker's visit to Prussia he had been able, by special | 
permission, to carefully examine the compulsory educa- | 


tion system, and in no one instance did he hear it com- 
plained of. Austria, the speaker thought, was but little 
behind Prussia, as were also Switzerland and Holland. 
Returning to America, the schools of New England were 
referred to, and a sketch given of their condition — 
N. Y. Fournal. 
Poputar Art-Epucation.— The Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts at its late session passed a law which is destined 
to produce great results in education : 
“Sec. 2. Any city or any town may, and every city 
and town having more than ten thousand inhabitants 
shall, annually make provision for giving free instruction 


in Industrial or Mechanical Drawing to persons over fif- , 


. . . ! 
teen years of age, either in day or evening schools, under | 
' education and training of teachers. 


the direction of the school committee.” 


The first step has been taken under this law in Boston. | 
Arrangements have been made by which six hundred teach- | 


ers inthe employ of the city sh-ll have art-instruction, 


' during the last two years. 


to enable them to give instruction in their respective | 





classes ; and, hereafter, some knowledge of drawing will 
be req: ired ot all who apply for teachers’ situations. 

The effect of music in common schools is social and 
moral. Its educatory influence upon the intellect is relatively 
small. But drawing, carried through one or two genera- 
tions of youth, will almost transform the mental habits 
of the people. It must lead to sharpness and accuracy 


; of observation, to precision of hand, toa minute knowl- 


edge of things as they are, which now seldom exists. 
Most men see only the general, Eyes have they, but 
they see not, The power, too, of expressing our percep- 
tions by the hand, will make the hand the tongue of the 
eye. The effect upon manufactures, especially such as 
depend in any measure upon the arts of design, will be 
very great, ‘!‘hus, step by step, New England leads in 
education. Already first in literature, and in music, she 
is preparing to make her schools a seed-bed of great ar- 
tists. —Christian Union. 

Boston.—According to a school census taken some 
time since the number of school children between the 
ages of five and fifteen was 46,301, of whom 35,164 at- 
tend the day schools of all grades. The schools main- 
tained in the city of Boston are five high schools, thirty- 
six grammar schools, three hundred and twenty-three 
primary schools, ten evening schools, two schools for mi- 
nors, one for deaf mutes, and one kindergarten school 
These schools are instructed by 950 teachers, of whom 
132 are males, and 818 females. The current expenses 
for school purposes during the past finaneial year were 
$987,413, of which $720,961 were paid for teachers’ 
salaries, and 266,452 for fuel and incidental expenses. 
For the purpose of school- houses and lots there were ex- 
pended $623,379, during 1870, and $346,610, during 
1869, making $969,989 expended on school buildings 
A very large item in this ac- 
count was incurred in building a Girl’s High and Nor- 
mal School, which cost over $300,000. 

Detaware.—The deplorable condition of public educa- 
tion in this State may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed after a perusal of the following pointed letter : 

The State of Delaware has : 

1 No State Superintendent. 

2. No County Superintendent. 

3. No State Teachers’ Institute. 

4. No County Teachers’ Institute. 

5. No State or County appropriation for the special 


6. Taken no cognizance of two respectable and well 
attended conventions of her citizens, held in 1867 and 
1868, who recommended to her Legislature for enact- 
ment the draft of a good and thorough school law. 
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7. Provided no school law adequate for having public 
school in every school district annually. 


8. Several school districts which had no public school | 


during the past year. 

9. Many school districts that have been one or more 
whole years without a public school during the past five 
consecutive years. 

10. Made no regular and adequate report of the con- 
dition of her public schools, to her people, for the past 
five consecutive years and longer. 

11. Written officially to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education that “the State of Delaware is una- 
ble to supply reports asked for,” 

Does our worthy and honorable friend, Senator Thos. 
F. Bayard, say that either of the foregoing statements is 
“untrue?” 


Does he think it inconsistent with dutiful and patri- ‘| 


otic spirit toward the people of the State of Delaware to 
state the actual truth in behalf of their own welfare and 
interests, lamentable as it is ? 

Does he find anything of supposition or speculation in 


the foregoing statements which nearly every citizen of | 


this State may know to be true? 
Does he know that if the past and present neglect is 


perpetuated thousands of our future citizens will be found | 


to have degenerated into a condition of degradation, 
ignorance, poverty, servility, vice and lawlessness ? 
Respectfully, 
Joun C. Harxness, A. M., President, 
Delaware State Normal University. 


C:ncinnat1.—From the forty-first annual report of the 
Board of Education, we collate these items. The total 
expenditure for teachers’ salaries was $368,312.53. The 
schools are divided into 20 districts, two intermediate and 
two high schools. The whole number of different 
pupils registered was 24,951; the number in school at 
the close of the year was 18,816; the average number 
belonging was 20,023; 
the per cent. of attendance on number of pupils registered 
was 78; per cent. on average number belonging, 95.6; 
the average number of pupils belonging per teacher, 45.6; 
average attendance per teacher, 43.6; the increase in 
average number belonging in all the schools was 43 2. 


The average number of teachers employed was 450. The | 


cost of tuition per pupil in all the schools was, on the 
number enrolled, $13.08; on the number belonging, 
$17.85; on the average daily attendance, $18.67 In 
addition to the last-mentioned expense, special instruction 
in music cost 45 cents per pupil; in drawing, 24 cents; 
and in gymnastics, 9 cents. Inthe eight night schools 
the average number of teachers was 45; amount paid 
the teachers, $8,312.07. 
schools was 2,892; average attendance, 1,411 ; 
cent. of attendance on enrollment, 48.8 The whole 
number of male teachers is 86, of whom two receive sala- 
ries of $2,600 each; two, $2,200; one, $2,100; and 


others various sums from $2,100 down to $500. There | 


are 353 female teachers, of whom one receives $1,800 ; 
one, $1,500; two, $1,200; five $1,000; and others 
from $1,000 as low as $4,00. There were $6,731 pu- 
pils in the alphabet; 25,619 in reading and spelling; 
20,874 in mental arithmetic, oral; 7,215 in the same 
study with book; 26,341 in written arthmetic; 10,790 
in geography; 26,467 in drawing; 2,135 in U. S. histo- 
ry; 2,135 in English grammar and 24,676 in object 
lessons. In the high schools 666 stuied Latin; 36 
Greek ; 152 French; and 164 German In the district 
schools 21.7 per cent. of the pupils enrolled remained 


in school less than 4 months; 40.3 per cent. less than | 


6 months; 48.5 per cent. less than 8 months; 64.5 
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average attendance, 19,140; | 


The number enrolled in night | 
per | 


[July, 


| per cent. less than 10 months ; ahd 35.5 per cent, through 
| 
| 


the year. —J/linois Teacher 


Iitinois.—The sixteenth annual report of the Chicago 
Board of Education shows conclusively that the common 
| school system of education is liberally supported and vigi- 
lantly looked after in the city of Chicago. Ifthe civilization 
of a nation is based upon the education of its children, the 
American people should stand pre-eminent in this respect, 
especially when ics system is free from sectarian influen- 
ces. The foundations of our institutions, and of polit- 
| ical, civil, and religious liberty, rest and depend upon the 
education and intelligence of the people.” Chicago 
| seems to be performing this part of her duty faithfully and 
well, The President, in his report, says: ‘* Taxes for 
| educational purposes have not been voted or paid grudg- 
| ingly. The necessity of furnishing accommodations to 
all applicants for admission into our schools is tully ap- 
preciated. School buildings in which our children are 
| educated should be convenient, comfortable, pleasant, 
and attractive. Schools, which are unsuitable for the 
| education of the children of the wealthiest citizens, are 
equally unsuitable for the education of the children of the 
poorest. In our public schools, the children of the rich 
and the poor assemble, and are received and taught on 
terms of perfect equality, There are none so rich or 
| poor, high or low, as to induce favoritism, partiality, or 
prejudice. During the year ending July 1, 1870, the 
whole number of children taught in our public schools 
was 38,937; and during the year ending July 1, 1869, 
the whole number of children thus taught was 34,740, 
The total expenses of the department of public instruction 
of this city, for the year ending July 1, 1870, were 
$715,347.38, applied as follows: For the payment of 
teachers and superintendents, $421,113.67; for other 
| current expenses, $137,576.16; for permanent improve- 
ments and amount paid on account of lots purchased, 
$156,657.55.” 

Vircinia.—The public school work of Virginia, under 
the superintendence of Mr, Ruffner, appointed some time 
since by the Legislature, is making encouraging progress. 
In more than one-fourth, perhaps in one half, of the 
counties of the State, schools have been opened, or are on 
the point of opening, by meanscf private subscription. 
And a large portion of these schools have heretofore 
existed as private schools, which, by the concurrence of 
those concerned, have been adopted into the State system 
and been made free for all. In many cases the teacher 
| continues to receive pay from his patrons in addition to 

what he receives from the State. By this combination of 

private with public means schools, in some counties, are 
| likely to be so multipled as to furnish a full supply for the 
wants of the people, 


EnGLtanp.—The number of schools assisted by govern- 
ment grants in England and Wales during the year ending 
| August 31, 1869, was 7,845 day schools and 2,240 even- 
ing schools. These schools provided accommodation for 
1,766,000 pupils. There were on the lists 1,570,000 
| names, with an average attendance of 1,063,000 in the 

day schools, and 64,000 in night schools. The number 
of certified teachers employed was 11,752, assisted by 

12,357 pupil teachers, and 12,833 assistant teachers. Of 

the cost of the schools, £469,944 was provided by gov- 

ernment grants, £455,715 by school fees, and £428,513 

by endowments and subscriptions. The number of pupils 

who passed the examination in reading, writing and 
| arithmetic was 470,000 in day schools and 43,000 in 
' night schools. School accommodation is provided for not 
| more than half the children between five and thirteen 
| years of age. It is to be hoped that the new school sys- 
| tem will speedily supply this deficit. 
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BANCROFT & CO. 


We desire to call special attention to the advertise- 
ment of J. A. Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia, elsewhere 


in our advertising pages, describing their New Improved | 
| to large bell for roof. 


Cheap Desk, for District Schools. An article of this 
kind has long been wanted, and this firm are now en- 
endeavoring to supply this want. They are about com- 
pleting their new Illustrated Catalogue of School and 
Teachers’ Furnitune of many kinds; also, Black Boards, 
&c, This should be in the hands of every school offi- 
cer of the State, and will be sent by the firm on applica- 
tion. Their facilities for school supply for the State are 
unequaled invariety, and they will doubtless have a busy 
season. 


SPECIAL TO SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


J. A. Bancrorr & Co., 512 Arcu Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, are ready to supply every 
School Board with a b»ok specially adapted to 
the transaction of its business, entitled THe 
Penn’a ScHoot Recistrer and Form Book, 
compiled by Henry Houck, Esq., Deputy 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, and 





made to conform to ‘he latest revised edition 


of the Schoo] Laws. This book will contain 
ample space for al] the minutes; also blank 


being unsurpassed by any, and but little above 
the cost of ordinary pine, “home-made” desks, 
The firm, in addition to foregoing, supply every 
article for the school-room, from a slate pencil 
They invite every 


frieud of education to visit them at their roomy 
quarters, No. 512 Arch st., Philadelphia. 


BATTLE OF THE BOOK 


We are glai to learn that an amicable set- 
tlement has been reached in the matter of 
Swinton’s School History of th United States 
—a settlement creditable to all parties concern- 
ed—and that the house of Ivison, BLAKEMAN, 
Taytor & Co., will immediately bring out 
the work. This case forms one of the curiosi- 
ties of literature; for, while there are endless 
instances of books trying to find a publish- 


er, this is a case of the two leading educa- 


tional houses ot the country contending for the 
book. 

One of the results of the litigation, now 
happily terminated, is, that Mr. Swinton 
brings out two books in place of one. Pending 


orders, agreements, bonds, and other forms | the suit over his original manual, the author une 


that may be necessary. It will also give valu 
able instruction as to the manner of levying tax 
and doing business generally. It can be pur- 
chased at the expense of the district, and will 
cost less than what is usually paid for the 
necessary forms. The table of contents will 
more fully explain its object, and will be sent 
on application. It is bound in strong, durable 
and handsome style, and will be found indi- 
spensable by every Secretary in the State. 
Price, $5.00 per copy, sent postage free to any 
part of the State; or $4.50 when sent by 
express at cost of purchaser. 





| marks an era in school histories, 


My First Drawinc Book, for slate exer- | 
| well known to the readers of this journal, with 


cises, price 40 cts. by mail, ready in July, will 
be the most complete work of the kind ever 
issued. Send for sample copy. 


'mon schools, graded and ungraded. 


dertook and completed a text-book, espec- 
ially designed to meet the wants of our com- 
This 
work bears the title of Swinton’s Condensed 
School History of the United States. The other is 
entitled Sainton’s Comprehensive United States. 

The Condensed Usited States will be issued 
by Ivison, Braxeman, Taytor & Co., in a 
few days, Advance sheets have, for some time, 
been in the hands of leading educational men 
of this city, and we but express their unani- 
mous opinion when we say that this manual 
Mr. Swin- 
Ton’s talent as a writer of history is pretty 


which he was many years associated, while 


| through his Army of the Potomac and Decisive 


The firm are just finishing their New anp | 


Comptere CatTaLocue or ScHoot Furniture 
FOR 1871. 


spect, and we advise our friends who contem- | 
plate furnishing new or old houses to send at | 


once for it. It will contain full description of, 
and represent the improvements in, the popu- 


Battles, itis equally well known to the country 
at large. The Condensed contains many tech- 


It will be complete in every r>- | nical points of novelty and superiority which 


teachers will readily appreciate. It is clear in 
its style, sensible in its tone, and impartial and 
catholic in its spirit. It will be extensively 
used in this city, and has been adopted by the 


lar “* Goruic pEsk,”” which has become a gen- | Sta:e Educational Boards of several States. 


eral favorite wherever known, and also fully 
describe their “* NEW STANDARD DESK,” made 
especially for the district schools of the State, 


| 


‘The palpable merits of the book will be its 
own sufficient introduction.—New York Times, 


June 17, 1871. 





Pennsylvania School ‘fournal. 


Anderson's Histories.—The great sale | 
of Anderson’s Histories, published by Ciark & | 


Maynarp, shows that books of real merit are 
appreciated. These Histories are used in the 
public schools of 45 of the 66 cities which, 
according to the last census, contain more than 
20,000 inhabitants each. The total popula- 
tion of these 66 cities amounts to 6,101,453. 
The total population of the 45 cities using 
Anderson’s Histories is 5,700.904. They are 
also used in hundreds of smaller cities and 
towns, as well as in numerous colleges, acade- 
mies and seminaries, inal! parts of the country, 


A Four Years’ Record.—In 1867, 
*‘Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry,” by Prof. 
J. D. Steele, an author then unknown, attain- 
ed a sale of 2,500 copies. 
companion volume, 10,000 were sold. In 
1869 the series leaped to. 25,000, and for 1870 
the grand toal is 40,000 volumes. In the 


In 1868, witha. 


[ July. 


We advise teachers to examine ANDERSON’s 
Historicat Reaper, just published. It will 
be found exactly whet is wanted for a reader 
for their higher classes. 


Hon. Henry Kiddle, Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, says that * Dr, 
_Hutchison’s recently published ‘Treatise on 
PHysioLoGy AND Hyciene,’ seems to me to be 
a most excellent work. The matter is well 
selected and arranged, and the topics treated 
in a lucid and interesting manner. Its copi- 
ous and beautiful illustrations, and its various 
lists of ‘Questions for Topical Review,’ 
make it not only an attractive but very conve- 
nient class manual.’ Teachers should exam- 
ine this new work. Published by Clark & May- 
nard, New York. Send to them for a circu- 
lar in regard to it. They send a specimen 
copy to teachers for eighty cents, which is 
half the retail price. 


history of scientific school literature this has | 


no parallel. 


Directors as Subscribers.—Mr. Sam- 


uel Banks, Secretary of School Board of Green | 


district, Pike county, writes: ‘Please find en- 
closed $6.25, in payment of subscription from 
board. This is the seth year that the board 
has taken the Journat. Weare trying to have 
good schools—to do our duty as directors-- 
and, we believe, with a good measure of suc- 
cess,” Another says: ‘*We have again sub- 
scribed for the Pennsytvania ScHooL JourNAL, 
which we are sure is a step in the right di- 
rection.” So of many others of the old Boards 
now renewing their subscriptions, 


The greatest excitement prevails respecting 
the new “ Brier History” which A. S. Barnes 
& Co. are about to publish. It occupies an 
entire new field, and is without a peer or even 
a competitor in its own department. 


The Spencerian Penmanship, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., has just been adopted for exclusive use in 
the public schools of the State of Virginia. 
Messrs. I. B. T. & Co. have just published a 
condensed Schoo: History or THE Unitrp 
States, constructed for definite results in reci 
tation, and containing a new method of topical 
reviews, by Prof. William Swinton, the cele- 
brated war correspondent. The work, though 
barely ready for the market, has been adopted 
for exclusive use in the public schoels of Cali 
fornia. It is by all odds the best and most 
practical school history published of the United 
States. 


A Double Elastic Joy Forever.— 
There is nothing more desirable to all who 
write than a good pen, and there are as many 
preferences as there are kinds of pens. After 
using in our editorial and business rooms the 
Spencerian Pens, we can confidently say that 
we have never tried anything so excellent in 
their way. They possess the quill action, and 
are elastic and durable to a remarkable degree. 
_ Made of the best steel), and under the supervi- 

sion of the original inventor of steel.pens, by 
the most skilled workmen in Europe, they cer- 
tainly deserve the great success they have at- 
tained. Of these pens one excellent feature 
| alone should, we think, recommend then, if 
they possessed none other; and that is the 
smoothness and evenness of their points. This 
great merit, so difficult to obtain, the Spence- 
rian supplies perfectly, and we are confident 
that those who try them will not give them up. 
They comprise fifteen numbers, all differing 
| in flexibility and fineness of point, so that the 
most fastidious penman cannot fail to be satis- 
fied in the: selection; and to accommodate 
those who would like to choose from all the 
varieties, Messrs, Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co., 138 an! 140 Grand street, New York, 
have very ingeniously arranged samples of the 
different numbers on a handsome card, which 
they will send by mail, securely enclosed, for 
twenty-five cents.— Independent, Fune 8, 1871. 
ga The Spencerian Pens are for sale by all 

_ Stationers. 


| Mississippi is the eighteenth State to 
_adopt Monteith and McNally’s Geographies 
| for cniformity. 
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